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B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., 


® PRINTERS and ——. 91 Thenme ooat yp London ; 
and “‘ The Charterhouse Press,” 44, C! harterhouse-square, 


(THE ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, GHENT, 


BELGIUM, Bans 7} Seamont Double Honourman of Trin. Cont. * 

Dublio, receives a few French, Italian, Spanish aos 
wee soe oD ial, £60 ; for Army,’ pee and Public School 

Exams., £50. —Address Rev. C. F. ME=RMaGEN, 27, Quai des Moines, Ghent. 


ERTIFICATED ART MASTER desires 


= APPOINTMENT in a SCHOOL of ART. Good testimonials 
givens Ree poms ee eee! as a Master.—Address care of Mr, HILL, 
O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

Ki Form ture Gascite, and ober hi ey wet Teg 
po! for the COMPLETE, 
ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITER 
whether Illustrated or Plain. Estimates furnis! 


N for ether Printing Printiog and Publishing.‘ co . 
y nt 
Great Queen-street, London. W. ’ vat 


De EovEn, eer WELLS. — WARBERRY 


+. ‘ > pee Scholar of King’ Ca ees Ss 
it i Nege, brid 
ae «E ‘rwuLve Pe RLV Puptie. | in qa > > sateen cgudiah pre. 
ne 5 ry -t. Examinations, Every 
Seeelien nubd te the tnaith and eomant of pupils. Fees, 290 guineas. 
QCHOLARSHIP for for SMALL BOYS. 
WOOLLEY GREEN, 1 near ROMSEY. 
ir. A. M. HEATHCOTE offers for oo reg ore at the end of Ju'y, a 

















eCHOLARSRIP Cf ad for Five Lye ay jhe a Pupil who shows 
decided ability and is between the of Vand ® for halt hi uscet terms, 
Se oe ae ore Publ fe Sabena About twelve 


Preparation fo Sie ae 
Wresltes On uken.—Candidates to apply at once to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., 


OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE 


(No, 28) of SURPLUS LIBRARY 7 noone, 
Circulation and offered at Great 





Withdrawn from Reduced Prices, 
May be sank FREE on APPLICATION. 
Fn shy | phe ) includes the best Senet Sate in 
Biogra a large Collection jodern 
Flaten’ satentas’ ecko rare Mr. Ruskin, and 6 Selection of Works on 


Edinburgh : DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9, Castie-street. 


BICKERS & SON, the originators of the 


System of Cash Discounts, SUPPLY all NEW BOOKS in General 

in freuhe Is., and Law and Medical at 2d. in the 
8. 

a Selection of Standard Works in calf and morocco bi: any’ suit- 

able for the Library or for also for School and Coll Prizes, 

always on hand, Orders by post carefully and promptly execu: Cata- 


ioe pti. we. 





Friction forthe WORLD’S NEWSPAPER 
PRESS, 1885-6-7. 


The following ~ hn ae nao will supply WORKS of FICTION 
for SERIAL PUB ON in NEWSPAPERS, commencing at 


the date 
given, or thereabouts, against each name :— 
c WALTER BESANT..............00000+ (Aug., 1887) 
ce WILLIAM BLACK ...........0.eeeeeee (Sept., 1886) 
@ FREDK. BOYLE ..........c0eeseee000+ (June, 1886) 
ec M. E. BRADDON ..........scese000e- (March, 1887) 
¢ WILKIE COLLINS ........0....0000000 (Oct., 1885) 
BB. L, FARJEON ............cccccesees (Sept., 1885) 
GO Th, FEE sc ccvccceccccs cccccccccved (July, 1885) 
¢ Mrs. OLIPHANT ........+ poccceseoed (March, 1886) 
@ DORA RUSSELL ........ ccceeeeseesee (Jan., 1886) 
b W. CLARK RUSSELL.................. (Feb., 1886) 
6 AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN” ...... (Sept., 1885) 


Each Story will run for Six Months, The Italic Initials indicate the 
W cascenmiieaana ented aiiaen 


Newspaper Proprietors, Brit 
by the at cntnens paiboen as are 
with— 
TILLOTSON & Son, 
Bolton Evening News Office, 62, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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and valuable LIB 
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THE FULLER RUSSELL LIBRARY.—Part I. 
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RAND, W.C., on FRIDAY, JUNE 26, and Four 

the FIRST PORTION of the exten- 

RARY of the late 4 JOHN FULLER RUSSELL, 
Printed Books. 
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TTILLOTSON 5 & SON’S NEWSPAPER 
FICTION. 


SOME OF OUK AUTTIORS. 
Alexander, Mrs. Lucy, H. W, 
Banks, Mrs. G. L. Macdonald, George. 
Besant, Walter. McCarthy, Justin, 
Black, ‘William. Marryat, Florence. 
Boyle, Fredk. Mathers, H > 
Braddon, M, E. Meade, LT. 
ton, Rhoda. Murray, D. C. 
» Robert, Oliphant, Mrs, 
Collins, Wilkie. “Ouida.” 
ney, Payn, James, 
, B. L. Robinson, F, W. 
Fenn, G. Manville Russeil, Dora, 
n, Ji Russell, W. Clark. 
Francilion, R. C. Saunders, John. 
Hardy, Thomas. Hawley. 
Hatton, Joseph. Westall, William. 
Hay, Cecil. Wingfield, Hon, Lewis. 
Linton, Mrs. Lynn. Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 








Lage or yar a at Newspaper Proprietors who desire to publish Stories 
by the eminent Authors, are respectfully requested to communicate 


TILLOTSON & SON, 
Bolton Evening News Office, 62, Ludgate-hill, London. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





An ASSISTANT LECTURER in “MATHEMATICS will be APPOINTED 
in SEPTEMBER. Stipend £100 > annum. e-y~-y must send in 
not later than AUGUST 
277TH. For further information apply to ; . 
‘VOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, June 12th, 1885, z 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


PROFESSORSHIP of EXPEKIMENTAL PHYSICS, 
DEMONSTRATORSHIP of EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, 


The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of EXPERIMEN- 
Fay PHYSICS ; — £300, with a share of the Student’s Fees. Also, 
for the post of DEMONS LRATOR ; a cay ee with Testi- 
monials, to be sent not later than 25TH J information 


preva E. STOCK, Registrar. 


Victoria UNIVERSITY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGINEERING. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for a new CHAIR of ENGINEERING ; 
Salary «* a year, together with two-thirds of the fees derived from 
Students, The Professor will be required to commence work at the beginning 


of October next, 

Applications, with copies of Testimonials, to be sent not later than 
—r eee who will supply full particulars 
on ' 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of £100 and £60, are awarded annually in 
OCTOBER, at St. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, ALBER 
EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 

For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical Secretary. 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 


Ei eere SOCIETY.—The AN NUAL 


Ry for Election of Council and Officers, and to consider the 
's Report, will be beid at 22, ALBEMARLE STREeT, on THURS- 
Sar. piven ts, at5P.mM. Professor C. 


T. NEWTON, C.b., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, Hon. Sec, 
R° YAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 
This Society will meet on WEDNESDAY a, the 24TH INST., at 
8 pas amy at a, ad ——, 8T. JAMES’S PARK, when a Paper 
be read KNI GHTON, on OTHE PHILOSOPHY of 
EPICURUS and MODERN AGNOSTICISM.” 
E. GILBERT HIGHTON, M.A., Secretary. 


RAL GORDON at KHARTOUM.— 

Gordon Memorial Fund Picture at BRITISH GALLERY, PALL 
MALL Pama Marlborough House), ** THE — WATCH,” painted by 
LOWES DICKENSON. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 
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Cranmer, Bishop Latymer, Fox the Matyrolo- 


gist, i, Iaane Watt, Luther, ree and other eminent men—and last, not 
least, thi re Lo f Perfection, with the Autograph Signatures of 
Beary Vill, Protector Duke of ** Somerset,” and 
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of “ Marye 


Catalogues, price 2s, 6d., may be Me Fe on application, and the Books will 


be on view two days previous to the 
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BRAMSTON LIBRARY (removed from Skreens, 
near Chelmsf Essex), &c. 


MESSRS. - PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL UCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 


W.C., on WED AY, JUNE and Two ‘ollowing Day: 
precis 


8, at ten 
LIBRARY of OLD avd MODERN 
1. STON (removed from 

), founded iby the amen oo of the it 
old Boo ‘ and 





Ul. sib Londen Gazette, Nos, 1-3508—!) P 
agains’ Treasons 0: f Ballard and pebingten no date—Lightfoot 
Complaint of England, 18¢7-—Morton’s New end’s Canaan, uncut, 


1637—Mote’s The “ Pri ” of London, 1585— 
Pennilesse, 1382 Apologies logic of Pennilesse, 1593—Lichfiela’s Trimmi 
of Thomas Nash, 1597—Newman’s Nightcrowe, 1590—Queen Elizabeth’ 
ee oe and Sincere Declaration of the Purpose and 
of the Plantation begun in Virginia, 1510—-Mille’s ( Catalogue of Honor, 
je10Raward Vith’s First Prayer-Book, Edw. Whitchurch, 1549—Laud’s 
Scottish Prayer-Book, 1637—Shakespeare’s Plays, 1637—Shakespeare’s 
Plays, secon? a Pacata Hibernia, 163|\—Weever’s Funeral 
h Century Tracts, in 41 vols.—Lane’s 
Arabian Nights—Maveard’s Debates, 198 ve. —Burney and Hawkins’s 
Mus: jarendon’s a. imperial paper, Oxford. 1 1816-17—Walton’s 
Polyglott Bible—Biblia Mi agna, Lugd., 1520—Hasted’s Kent—Morant’s 
Essex—Drake’s — ‘s Novels and other Works—Illuminated and 
other Manuscripts, & 


pete on receipt of two stamps, 


[HE ROYAL CAMBRIAN ACADEMY 
ART. 


TH —- re. gw at 
To be held, 


uth W. College, in the 
SOUTH wate NIVERSITY GoLubaE BUILDINGS, CARDIFF. 

The Exhibition will OPEN on the 20TH of JULY, and will CLOSE on the 

26TH of SEPTEMBER, 
PICTURES will be RECEIVE), ig 4 eabed, “es >: —_ Wales University 
College Buildings, from JULY | to J 
W. LAURENCE allen, na “e Hon, Secretary. 

Hendrewaelod, near Conway. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s 


ITS of BRAZIL, THE LEGEND of 


LILITH, and other Poems. By JoHN Comnpes GRANT, Author 
of ** Songs from the Sunny South,” * Prairie Pictures,” & 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





Now ready, 360 peges, demy 8vo, price 15s. 


Russia in CENTRAL ASIA: Historical 

Sketch of Russia’s Progress in the East up to 1873, and the incident 
which led to the Campaign against Khiva, with a description of the Military 
Districts of the Caucasus, Oremburg, and Turk By Hugo STtUMM, 
Captain in the Hessian Hussars, &c. Translated into English by J. W 
OZANNE and Captain H.Sacus, With Maps. 


London ; HARRISON & &0NS, 59, Pall-mall, 8.W. 








Now ready, Vol I., pp. 538, royal 8vo, price 20s, 


HISTORY of PRIVATE BILL 


LEGISLATION. By FREDERICK CLIFFORD, Barrister-at-Law. 
seen wr subjects treated in this volume are Inclosures, C ina!s, Rail- 
ways, Gas and Electric Lighting, Bills for Attainder and 
Restitution i ~y lood, Naturalisation, Divorce and tion, Rise and 
t of Private Legislation ; Royal Answers and Assents, Irigtoss- 


Vol, II. (concluding the work) will appear in November. 
London ;: BUTTERWORTH’S, Fleet-street. 
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OF. OISETTE. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL MEMORY. 
Art of Never Forgetting. 
Wholly unlike mnemonics. 


OISETTE. 


LOST MEMORIES RESTORED. 
The worst made good, 
And the best better. 


OISETTE. 


CUES OF JEImD | WANDERING. 
Any book learned 


tae i & SUCCESS. 





PROF. L 
P®°F. J, 


In one 
Prospectus inions of Mr. 
RIGH AND A. PROCTOR, Dr LavSEW WILSON, 
= queers who have studied the 
Class in Never Fo g > for Cure of 
Mind-w andering every Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 
es in above in all pants © of the world. Lectures in 
‘amilies of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Personal =a 
Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw Ox¥ForD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’ 8), Teeee W.C. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MARGARET PLANTAGENET. 
By H. B. JORDON. 


Some graceful pictures = “shown of = : ous and 
surroundings of a lady of high bi 
“ Pleasant reading.””— Morning Post, ere 29, 1885. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Lim1TED, 26, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


Dhe Solicitors’ Journal, 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 














ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JourNAL the following 
statement will afford some idea :— 

Current Topics.—Leapinc ARtTIcLEes,—RECENT 
Decistons,—Casks OF THE WEEK.—CASES BEFORE 
THE Bankruptcy RecistRARs.—So.icitors’ CasEs. 
—Pernpine Lecis~tation. — LEGISLATION OF THE 
Yrar.—ReEviews.—New Orpers.—GeEneErRAL Cor- 
RESPONDENCE, —CouRTS.—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLA- 
TION.—APPOINTMENTS AND OsiTUARY.—SOcIETIES 
AND INSTITUTIONS, 





A New Volume commenced on November 1s. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 
28s. ; when paid in advance, Single number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY RE. 
PORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., 
post-free. Single Number, 1s. 





*,* The JouRNAL and REPORTER can be ordered 
from any date, and a proportionate reduction will 
be made in the Subscription up to the end of the 
current volume, 


Cheques and Post- seen Orders payable to H. ViLLERs. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 





Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 

Books produced at a fixed price for 


Printing, Paper, and Binding, and Terms arranged 
Sor Publishing. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 


21, Castix Srrezt, Honpory, anp 27, CHANCERY 
Lang, Lonpon. 








KY2e & SPOTTISWOODE’S LIST. 


Please write to your Bookseller for a P: 
HE VARIORUM BIBLES. 


of a A oe TRSTAMENT : 
T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 


The Rev. 8 R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Oxf 
of the Old T. it Revision C i ) 


(Members 
of the NEW TESTAMENT: 
The ao. > L. CLARKE, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 











Editors 


A. GOODWIN, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
The Rev. W. SANDAY, D. D., Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Oxford. 
A clear statement of the chief various readings and 
“ The scholars who have undertaken the new edition of the English Bible 
oduced by the Queen’s Printers have exactly met the want of the time. 
Thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek text as well as the 
ancient versions, and with the position of | pean they have combined in 
the most concise form the leading results of research.” 

Jontemporary Review. 


jut 





Price List on application. 
Separate Issue. 
VARIORUM OLD TESTAMENT (Large Type). 
VARIORUM OLD TESTAMENT, with References. 


Prices from 5s, 





RE-ISSUE AT POPULAR PRICES. 


EVISED ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Issued in 1877. (Size 8} by 6 by 14 inches.) The work of a minority 
of the Westminster Revisers and. others, Prices from 4s. 6d. 

The Parall istic of the Hebrew, preserved, wherever it 
occurs, an arrangement not extended to the prophetical books in the 
** Kevised Version 

Read a chapter of Isaiah in both books for comparison. 


Retail of all Booksellers. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE QUEEN’S PRINTER 











This day, Ninth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 


HE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE: being 


the Commentaries of the Laws of England of Sir WILLIAM’ BL: “«- 
STONE, Knight. Abridged and Adapted to the Present State of the Law. 
The Ninth Editien. By R. M. N. Kerr, M.A. Oxon., Barrister-at-Law. 


London ; Wm. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 27, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 17s, 6d. 


THE CONVEYANCING ACTS, 1881 and 


1882, with Explanatory Notes and Precedents, including (1) General 
Forms; (2) Conditions of Sale ; (3) Purchase Deeds ; (4) Mortgages’ and 
Transfers ; (5) Settlements of Personal Estate ; (6) Wills of Personal Estate; 
(7) Deeds ‘for the ve 1" of New Trustees, and Retirement and Dis- 
charge ef Trustees; (8) Enlargement of Long Terms. Adapted for Use 
under the Acts. Also, "he Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874, and the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882; and Rules of Court. By EDWARD 
PARKER WOLSTENHOLME, of Lincoln’ ‘s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and one of 
the Conveyat. cine Counsel of the Court ; and ‘RICHARD OTTAWAY TURNER, 
of Lincoln’s Inv, Barrister-at-Law, 


London : Wat. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 27, Fleet-street. 


b 
ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530, Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible of 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBESE, dD “ 

This Edition of the First English T: 1 iw for 
the first time reprin in separate form, rH Seb "tan the pod = the 
Lennox Library, New York. 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & Sons, LIMITED, is, Paternoster-row. 











** If pictorial art is, indeed, an edvcational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only my A a —— of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also sed to adorn every 
nursery and school-room in England,.”—Zimes, april 17th, 1873, 


For THE ARTISTIC DECORATION or THz HOME, 
VISIT THE 
A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) | 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salou, Royal Academy, &e 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now ready. 

Firstand Second Issues of Reproductions 
in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE of 349 PAINT- 
INGS, comprising 284 Copies FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
and 65 Copies BRITISH SCHOOL. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 








Now ready. 
Vol. III. Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.’’ 
Price Four Guineas. 


An Illustrated ante, “* Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per poe 
Fine-Art anal pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post. 











J. & R. MAXWELL’S” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A‘*NEW AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d., ex. cl. (post 6d.), 


TAKEN to HEART. By the Hon: F 
PLUNKET. 


A STRONG CHARACTER STUDY. 
NEW NOVEL.—In3vols., atall Libraries, price 31s. 6d, 


“WHO WAS THEN the GENTLEMAN?” 
By COMPTON READE. 


A STUDY OF A WOMAN. 
NEW NOVEL.—In 8 vols., at all Libraries, price 81s. 6d, 
CORINNA. By Rita a of ‘ Dame 
Durden,” “ Vivienne,” “ Lord Conceit,”? &c 
**Charming love story, in * Rita’s’ best nti '— Whitehall peg 


A NOVEL FOR THE SEASON. 
"T CHRISTABEL, By A.M. Hopkin 
SWEET CHRISTABEL. by 4S 
SON, Author of “ Pardoned,” “ sy meee 
“* A specimen of the best depen of domestic fiction.”-— Morning Post, 


A STRIKING CHARACTER STUDY. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, price 10s, 6d., ex. cl. (post 6d.), 
THE WAYS of WOMEN: a Stud Toe their 
Virtues and Vi their Charms an 
By SYDNEY YO 
“Mr. Yorke has observed keenly wall written well.” 
Manchester Courier 
MRS. LOVETT CAMERON’S NOVELS. 
CHEAP EDITION, 2s., bds.; 28. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. 
VERA NEVILL; or, Poor Wisdom’s Chance. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “ De- 
ceivers Ever,” “ Pure Gold,” * Worth Winning, ”? &e, 
“* A clever novel, without a dull page.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION of E.SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 





A TRUE MARRIAGE. By E. Spender, 
Author of “ Restored,” **Son Heir,” &c. 
oA ug hly pl and roe tory book.” —Ath 








London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, E.C. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
THE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition, 16s, 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s, 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition. 2 vols,, 36s, 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. L, 2is. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 7s, 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 12s. 
THE DATA of ETHICS. 8s. 
OTHER WorKsS, 
THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
EDUCATION. 6s, 
—— The Same. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS, 2vols, New Edition. 16s, 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8. 


MR. SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 
1s.; or better paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAN. versus THE STATE. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE— 


REASONS for DISSENTING FROM IT. 6d. 
Also Mr. SPENCER'S 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 


Abstracted by Prof. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr, COLLIER. 
Folio boards. 1.—English, 18s, 2.—Ancient American Races, 16s. 3.— 
Lowest Races, — Polynesians, 18s, 4,—African Races, 16s, 5.— 
Asiatic Races, 1 6.—American Races, 18s. 7.—Hebrews and Phoeni- 
cians, 21s, f_Frouch Civilisation, 30s, 


A detailed List of Mr. SPENCER’s Works may be had on application. 


WILLIAMS & — 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and 
20, South’ Frederick-street, Edinburgh. — 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ABASIC GRAMMAR: Paradigms, Litera- 


ture, Chrestomathy. and Glossary. By Dr. A, SOCEN, Professor 
Tubingen. Translated into Enzl sh. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, London ; 
and 20, South "Frede:ick-street, edinburgh 





Crown 8vo, vellum, 312 pp., 7s. 6d. 

A NEW VOLUME BY MICHAEL FIELD, 
Author of “ Callirrhoé” and “ Fair Rosamond.” 
THE FATHER’S TRAGHEDY. 
WILLIAM RUFUS. 
LOYALTY AND LOVE. 
Three Dramatic Poems. 


London : | 


Clifton : 
G. BELL & Son: J, BAKER & SON. 
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GORDON’S JOURNALS AT KARTOUM. 


NOTICE.—On Thursday next,“ THE JOURNALS 
OF MAJOR-GENERAL C. G. GORDON, 
C.B.,” at Kartoum, printed 
MSS., wili be ready at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, 630 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
Various Appendices, containing important Docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished, and Letters from the 
Manni, SLATIN Bey, ABDEL Kaper, &c., as well as 
an Introduction and Notes by the Editor, Mr. A. 
Eemont Hake, Portrait, Maps, and Thirty Illustra- 
tions after Sketches by GENERAL GoRDON, will be 


included an the volume. 


from the original 





Lonpon: KEGAN 


PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 





This day is published, 8vo, 12s. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE:” 


ENGLISH STUDENT 


With Examples of Chinese Block Printing, and other Illustrations. 


By A STUDENT 


LIFE AT PEKING. 


INTERPRETER. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN 


& CO., 13, Warertoo Pace. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Large post S8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s, 6d. 


ACROSS 


By VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, ©C.B., D.C.L., 
Commander Royal Navy, Gold Medalist Royal Geographical Society, &c. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW EDITION, with New and Original Matter, and Corrected Map. 


AF RIC A, 





Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Freer Srreet, E.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS’8 NEW WORK. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Tn 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 2is. 


ENGLAND upon the SEA: a 


Popular History of the British Navy. 8By the Author of “Celebrated 


Erglishwomen of the Victorian Era,” &c., &c, (Just ready. 








POPULAR AND INTERESTING NEW WORK ON JAPAN. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HISTORY of JAPAN. By Percy 


“*....A work like that of Mr. Thorpe’s, in which the chief events of 
Japanese history are described, and a general idea of the country and its 
inhabitants is clearly set forth, possesses considerable value....Mr. Thorpe 
has provided an exce.lent work, easily comprehended, and likely to be of 
much use for educational purposes, as well as of interest to the reader who 
is supposed to have finished his education.”— Morning Post. 





The Popular Novels at all Libraries. 


Tn 3 vols, 


ON GOLDEN HINGES. By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of “The Vicar’s Governess,” * Footprints in the 
Snow,” “ Ont of Eden,” &c, 


A MARRIAGE of CONVENIENCE. 


By HARRIETT JAY, Author of **The Queen of Connaught,” “* Two 
a= and @ Maid,” “*My Connaught Cousins,” ** Through the Stage 
oor,” &o. 


A HAPPY ERROR. By Mrs. 


HIBBERT WARE, Author of ** Friend Ellwood,” ** His Dearest Wish,” 
“The King of Bath,” ** The Water Tower,” &c. 


A MORGANATIC MARRIAGE. 


By MARIE CONNOR, Author of “ Beauty's Queen,” &c. 
“* Jt is rarely we fiud a story so well put together and with such all-round 
claims to high literary merit. The plot is ingenious!y constructed and full 
of dramatic force ; the situations are striking, and in point of style the 
novel is unique..... The story is highly interesting, and is an exceptionaily 
good novel, The characters are admirably drawn, and make capital foils 
one to the other. We may safely say the book has strong elements to 
attrect the most exacting reader.”—Public Opinion, 
** There will be many who will follow the story of the life of Evremend, 
Prince of Melsungen, and his morganatic wife Kania, with considerable 
relish, .... There is some smart and clever writing in the book, which con- 
tains promise of giving us one more vigorous writer of fiction.” —Society. 
** Miss Connor is not only an agreeable novelist, but she has also po small 
skill in the delineation of character. Rania’s father and the gentleman 
valet, Templeton, are both excellent sketches.”—Morniny Post. 


UNDER the LASH. By Mrs. 


HOUSTOUN, Anthor of ** Recommended to Mercy,” * Sink or Swim,” 
** Barbara's Warning,” &c. 


A RICH MAN’S RELATIVES. 


By R CLELAND, Author of “* Inchbracken,” &c. (Immediately. 
NEW BOOK OF POEMS.—At all Booksellers’, | vol., cloth, gilt edges, 4s 


CAMILLA and GERTRUDE, and 


other Poems. By FLORENCE H. HAYLLAR. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalis. 


Paper wrapper, Is. each, 





NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE BY MRS, HOUSTOUN, 
Author of “* Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 


EVERY INCH A WOMAN, 


(Immediately. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE BY ANNIE THOMAS 
(M&S. PENDER CUDLIP). 


NO MEDIUM. 


** Everyone should read Mrs, Pender Cudlip’s story. It is a clever and 
most amusing satire on the craze of the day, spiritualism, and deals with 
i babilities and impossibilities in the most 1 habl fonal 








MR. PICTON’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s., post-free. 


The Conflict of Oligarchy and 
Democracy. 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


CONTENTS : 
The Origin and Growth of the English Oligarchy. 
Causes and Hindrances of ‘orm, 

The Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress. 
‘The Land nam ge f 

The Distribution of Wealth. 

Democratic Morals. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post-free. 


Lessons from the Rise and Fall of 
the English Commonwealth. 


CoNTENTS 
Introdu: 


The Limits of Moral Force. 

The Limits of Physica) Force. 

The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm. 

** Republicanism: Form and Subs af 








NOW READY.—PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Price Sixpence, with Portrait. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: 


A MEMOTR. 
By E. A. V. 
Wirn Two Essays py Mazzin1: 
“ THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY ig 


“THE DUTIES OF MAN.” 





“We earnestly commend it, especially to young 
readers, and trust it toy Save the large circulation it 
og man and noble patriot 

is stimulating and instructive, and his essays worthy - 


deserves. The life of 
earnest consideration.’’—Nonconformist and I 


“*Mazzini was one of the noblest patriots who ever 
wrought for the emancipation of peoples, and his life 
and work ought to be reverently studied by every 


young Eng .’--Northampton Guardian. 


“The Memoir is from the pen of one of Mazzini’s 
dearest friends, Madame FE. A. Venturi....... It should 


be read and studied by all.” 


Holloway and Hornsey Press. 


“Tt would be cheap at a guinea.”’ 


North British Daily Mail. 





Loypon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Casrtz Srreer, Horzory. 


rs ani 
way....in discovering the mystery for himself—and more especially for 
herself—ihe reader wil! be considerably diverted.”—Society. 


POPULAR NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE BY MRS, LOVETT 


THE LODGE by the SEA 


“It is related by the heroine, who. opp 
wicked uncle and aunt, determined not even to stop at murder in order to 
get rid of their niece and keep her fortune, is saved by a number of romantic 
incidents that form the groundwork of the author’s exciting plot. The 
bright and easy dialogues of this tale would of themselves suffice to render 
it pleasant reading.”—Morning Post. 


A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. New Edition, 


RING and CORONET: a Story of 


Cizcus Life. By “ ARENA.” New Edition. 








Picture boards, 2s, each, 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER BRASER. (Immediately. 


PEERESS and PLAYER, By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


JENIFER. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PENDER CUULIP). 





1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE. 


By NELLIE FORTESCUE HARRISON, Author of “So Ruos My 
Dream,” Xe, (Immediately. 


ONLY a LOVE-STORY. By Iza 


DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ** Love, Honour, and Obey,” &c. 


THE HEART of JANE WARNER. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 








F.V. Wurrz & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘ HER DEAREST FOE,” &c, 


A SECOND 
LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ The Wooing O’t,”’ “ Which Shall it Be?” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. [Now ready. 





In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: 


A RECORD. 


Standard. 

‘For the emotions which are raised in us by this 
singular and powerful tale are different from those 
which we experience in reading Scott, Shakespeare, 
Euripides, or any other great master of the fons lacry- 
The story is most powerfully written ; that, 
with a hold upon our interest which never flags, it 
unites both simplicity and refinement, and that it 
shows a knowledge of human nature which we can 
hardly believe to have been acquired without experi- 
ence of some kindred ordeal, are propositions which 
may be affirmed without any fear of contradiction. 
The plot has the great merit of not being suspected to 
tbe last, though nothing is done either to perplex or to 
mislead us. e mother’s dreams, reminiscences, and 
soliloquies form a true end most touching poem by 
themselves. ‘There are bright little bits of colour— 
vivid descriptions, felicitous touches of character— 
scattered up and down in almost every chapter.” 


Truth. 

“* Mrs. Keith’s Crime’ is by the widow cf Professor 
Clifford, whose books for children have had a t 
success, and who also wrote the words to ‘Sea Saw,’ 
the popular vocal waltz that was sung at all the panto- 
mimes and played at 7 theatre and music-hall 
auring the past season, and I can but congratulate her 
heartily on her well-deserved and great success.” 


“*Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’ recently published. is making 
a sensation in the novel-reading world, and it is along 
time since a fiction as original, powerful, and, I may 
add, dangerous, has appeared. It is an open secret 
that the writer is the widow of Professor Kingdon 
Clifford, whose premature death of consumption caused 
such sincere regret a few years ago. ‘Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime’ will be warmly welcomed. The story is sad and 
tragical to a painful degree, but so great is the writer’s 
skill that our horror of the mother’s crime is quenched 
in the deep pity for the unhappy woman, to whom, 
being a Pagan, the glory of submission to the Divine 
Wil is unknown.” 





By the AUTHOR of “4 DRAWN GAME.” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By 
BASIL, Author of ‘Love the Debt.” In 3 vols., 


as rene Academy. 
“ The sister is undoubtedly the most powerful female 
—s we have seen since the ‘Story of a Plain 
oman.’ She is by no means the silly, chattering, 
offensive monster peculiar to society novels, but a very 


‘real, very human, very likable person. The meeting of 
that bo of very dry-nursing fathers 1s as fine as 
George Eliot’s alehouse scenes....... The book contains 


very many things both clever, sensible, fresh, enter- 
taining, and instructive.” . . : 





By the AUTHOR of “ HESTER KIRTON,” &c. 


LOUISA. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


Pictorial World. 

“The study of character in ‘ Louisa’ is as merciless 
as it is keen and minute. Not evena French realist, 
with his professed reliance on documents humains, could 
have dissected a life and laid bare its motives with 
clearer insight and stronger purpose than this accom- 
plished novelist.”’ 

Graphic. 


“Told in the best manner of its authoress, and with 
— ion of interest due to her entry upon new 
round. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


Uniform Edition, in 6 vols., crown 8vo, 36s. 3; or 
each Story complete, price 6s. 


THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 

THE WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
THE FRERES. 








Ricuarp Eentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS' 


PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ONLY AN INCIDENT.” 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK 


FOREST. 
By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 


With Three Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


This little sketch is not a mediaeval legend, but a treatise on flirtation 
and its attendant risks, and a warning to all nineteenth century maidens 
with overstrung s nsibilities that the true is better than the beautiful, and 
that neither plumes nor spurs »re needed to distinguish a real knight from 
the false. 

The scene is laid in the exquisite Schwarz Wald of Germany, which 
thould of itself lend a grace to any bold pen that would describe it, and the 
heroines of the story are two pretty American girls, sorely'in need of the 
lessons that the tale is meant to teach, 





PEOPLE’S EDITION, 16mo, paper covers, 1s. 


MAN’S BIRTHRIGHT; 
Or, the Higher Law of Property. 
By EDWARD H. G. CLARK. 

CONTENTS. 

1. The HIGHER LAW of PROPERTY, stated as 
SCIENCE and ETHICS. 

2. The HIGHER LAW of PROPERTY, as illustrated 
and demonstrated by FACTS of HISTORY. 

3. The HISTORICAL GIST of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY—The END of the SCIENCE in 
the HIGHER LAW of PROPERTY. 

4. The HIGHER LAW of PROPERTY in its PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION—A GLANCE’ at the 
MEANS necessary to the END. 

Last Word: The METHODS of ANARCHY. 


An attempt to reconcile the naturel right of each generation to the 
ownership in the surface of the earth and the bounty of nature with the 
claims and proper requirements of individual ownership, including a 
d tion of the inad of the theories of Heury George. 





Just out, post 8vo, paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AFGHANISTAN and the ANGLO- 


RUSSIAN DISPUTE. A Comprehensive Account 
(based upon the Official Reports and the Personal 
Experiences of Russian and British Officers and 
Travellers) of the Advance of Russia during the 
past 'i'wo Centuries in the Direction of British 
India. By THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, Brevet 
Brigadier- General, U.S.A. With Three Maps and 
other Illustrations. 


THE LATE REV. DR. MERCER. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS; being 


Selections from the Sermons of ALEXANDER G. 
MERCER, D.D. (1817-1882). With a Brief Memoir 
of him by MANTON MARBLE. Illustrated with 
Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Extract from the SPECTATOR, May 16th, 1885. 

“In further pious care for the memory of Dr. Mercer, Mrs. Pell has just 
issued a volume—whieh is a b ifal i of A i printing and 
binding—‘ Bible Characters.’ The sermons have a tone of thought which 
might be expected in an admirer of Coleridge, and they are characterised by 
a freshness, breadth, and delicacy ef treatment which will place them far 
above the average of sermons.”—J, LLEWELLYN DAVIES. 





Post 8vo, cloth, with Charts, 5s. 


THE DISTRIBUTION of PRO- 


DUOTS; or, the Mechanism and Metaphysics of 
Exchange. By EDWARD ATKINSON. 


CONTENTS. 
1. WHAT MAKES the RATE of WAGES? 
2. WHAT is a BANK? 
8. The RAILWAY, the FARMER, and the PUBLIC. 


THE MEDORA EDITION. 


HUNTING TRIPS of a RANCH- 


MAN: Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
Plains, together with Personal Experiences of Life 
on a Cattle Ranch. By THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT._ Illustrated with Twenty-six Full-page 
Wood Engravings and Four Full-page Etchings 
on India paper, besides Initial Letters, &c. 

Tho Medora Fdition will be issued in quarto form size, 11 by 8 inches, 
It wll be beautifully printed from New Pica Type upon vellum paper, 
The Edition will be limited to 

FIVE HUNDRED NUMBERED COPIES, 
The Il'ustrations have all been drawn especially for this volume, and 
engraved in the best possible manner, The Artists represented are A. B. 
Frost, R. Swain Gifford, J.C, Beard, H. Geirdham, and F. E. Gifford. The 
Engraving has been executed by Mesers. Whitney, Muller, Davis, Clement, 
Sylvestre, Held, Closson, Atwood, and Wilson, 
The volume will be uniquely and sumptuously bound, 


Prospectus to be had on application. 





25, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and New York. 


sd 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


LORD SALISBURY. 
THE LIFE and SPEECHES of the 


MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G._ By F. 
PULLING, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. y. & 
time Professor of Modern at the York. 


History 
shire Coll Leeds. 2vols., with Photogravure 
Portrait, punee 21s. : T 


Will be published early next week. 
LIFE AND REMINISCENCES 


oF 
GUSTAVE DORE. 
Compiled from Material Q 
and Friends ‘and frome 1 Personal Hecollection, With 
many Original npu Selecti 
from Doré’s best Published an an ~ ay — 
By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


1 vol., large 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s, 











NOW READY. 
ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, 


Dean of Westminster: his Life, Work, and Teachings. 
By GRACE A. OLIVER, 
With an Etched Portrait, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





Will be ready early next week.—A New and very much 
A Cheaper Edition of melee: 


MR. FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH’S 
POPULAR WORK. 


THE FERN WORLD. 


Illustrated with all the ee Coloured Plates 
and W ts. 





“THE BOOK OF THE SEASON.’”—Standard. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MR. H. M. STANLEY’S NEW WORK, 


THE CONGO: 


AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE 
STATE. 


A STORY OF WORK AND EXPLORATION. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with over a Hundred Full- Page 
and smaller Illustrations, Two Large Maps, and 
several smaller ones, cloth extra, price 42s. 


ATHENAEUM.—“ Mr. Stanley may fairly boast of 
having given to the world two of the most remarkable 
books of travel......and this second work is in every 
respect by far the more interesting.”’ 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price Six Shillings. 


THE WORLD of LONDON 
(La Société de Londres). 
By COUNT PAUL VASILI. 


UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA 


BOREALIS: in the Land of the laope and Kveens. 
By Dr. SOPHUS TROMHOLT. ‘ted CARL 
SIEWERS. Illustrated with Two mo- 
Lithographs, 150 Illustrations,anda Map 2 vols., 
large crown 8v0, price 30s. 

‘These well-illustrated and never dull, though ex- 
tremely instructive volumes.”—Athenaewm. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JULY. 


Containing Frontispiece, ‘‘ PANDORA,” from the 
Painting F. 8. Church, 16 ARTI » and 
57 WOODCU T ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 


JULY. 6d. With Coloured Frontispiece. [Ready. 

















London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, & RIvinG@ToN, 





\ Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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§e., be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
not to the Eprror. 
LITERATURE. 


A Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning. 
By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. (Bell.) 


Tuts is quite the most valuable contribution 
to the large amount of Browning literature 
hitherto printed or published in England. 
The scheme Mrs. Orr has laid down for 
her handbook is as follows. After giving 
us her view of the general characteristics 
of Browning’s work, she divides that 
work into three broad masses: (1) an intro- 
ductory group, comprising only the three 
early poems, ‘* Pauline,” ‘ Paracelsus,” and 
‘*Sordel.o,” which she separates from the 
rest as the work of the poet’s youth, while 
she treats the rest of his poetical life as “‘ one 
long maturity”; (2) non-classified poems, 
which contain the dramas proper, the ‘‘ Ring 
and the Book,” the Greek translations, and 
‘* miscellaneous poems, including songs, 
legends, dramatic pictures, and episodes” ; 
(3) classified groups, under the heads of Argu- 
mentative, Didactic, Critical, Emotional, His- 
torical, Romantic, Humorous or Satirical, and 
Descriptive ; (4) concluding group, the bulk 
of the two series of ‘‘ Dramatic Idylls” and 
‘* Jocoseria,” with an appendix on “ Ferish- 
tah’s Fancies.”’ 

In a note on her classification, Mrs. Orr 
gives the reasons for it. She has to deal with 
the difficulty of classifying at all a life’s work 
“‘ which is really a living whole ;” but, finding 
some classification necessary for a handbook, 
she chooses such a method as shall present 
the reader with the most clear and compre- 
hensive view of that living whole, of the real 
continuity of Browning’s work. After the 
introductory group, the poems are therefore 
arranged in such a manner as either in form, 
subject, or tone of thought or mind, can best 
be read consecutively, and, at the same time, 
show the continuous development of the poet’s 
_— and mental life. 

e opening paragraph strikes the key-note 
of the book, and should, with ante else 
throughout the volume, be of great value in 
destroying the prevalent habit of tying knots 
in Browning’s work for the mere pleasure of 
untying them. ‘‘If,” says Mrs. Orr, 

‘‘ we were called upon to describe Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poetic genius in one phrase, we should 
say it consisted of an almost unlimited power 
of imagination exerted u real things ; but 
we should have to explain that with Mr. 
Browning the real includes everything which 
@ human being can think or feel, and that he 
is realistic only in the sense of being never 
visionary; he never deals with those vague 
and incoherent fancies so attractive to some 
meant we of as comin oo 

e ’s brain. He imagines vividly, use 
he observes keenly, and also feels ‘avcnaie ; 
and this vividness of his nature puts him in 
equal sympathy with the real and the ideal, 
with the seen and the unseen. The one is as 
living to him as the other.” 





This is refreshing ; and we have the ground 
thoroughly cleared for us by the lucid and 
judicial statement contained in the seven 
following pages. Browning is not specially 
a teacher, a moralist, a philosopher, a 
preacher, or a prophet—except in so far as, 
being a true poet, he includes alf these. It 
is mainly as a poet, as a ‘“‘ maker,” that this 


and | handbook would seem to deal with his work. 


A poet with strong personality, and, there- 
fore, strong sympathy with such events in 
the history of men and women as appeal to 
that personality; but always expressing 
‘‘ itself in the forms of real life, in the... . 
experiences of men and women ”’ (p. 2). 

But in this same page Mrs. Orr makes a 
statement at which we pause, not feeling sure 
whether it be her own judgment or indicated 
as a prevailing idea. ‘‘It has been urged,” 
she says, ‘“‘that he does not sink himself in 
his characters as a completely dramatic 
writer does. . . . His personality may be 
constructed from his works.” By all means ; 
only to do that thoroughly you must reckon 
with ‘‘ The Lost Leader,” ‘‘ A Light Woman,” 
the monk in the Spanish cloister, the statesman 
of ‘‘ Forgiveness,” the husband of ‘ My last 
Duchess,” Aristophanes, Guido, Constance, 
and Caliban. However, Mrs. Orr admits that 
Browning 
‘‘ sinks his individuality at all times enough to 
interest us in the characters which are not akin 
to his own, as much as in those that are.” 

And again : 

“< Eve ing which as a poet he thinks or feels, 
Prog can Seay wpe et ary that is to say a 
completely living, form.” 

Completely living, yes; but why not sepa- 
rately too? 

‘¢ Tt is in this way also,” we are told, ‘‘ that 
Browning’s dramatic genius includes the meta- 
physical,” and the following passage should 
warn off for ever those hands which seem, as 
already hinted, always tingling to tie knots: 
‘“‘The abstract, no less than the practical 
questions which shape themselves in his mind, 
are put before us in the thoughts and words, 
in the character and conduct, of his men and 
women. ... This does not mean that human 
experience solves for him all the questions 
which it can be made to state, or that every- 
thing he believes can be verified by it; for 
in t case his mode of thought would be 
scientific, and not metaphysical. It simply 
means, that so much of abstract truth as cannot 
be given in a picture of human life, lies outside 
his philosophy of it. . . . He accepts this resi- 
due as the ultimate mystery of what must be 
called Divine Thought. Thought or spirit is 
with him the ultimate fact of existence; the 
one thing about which it is vain to theorise, 
and which we can never behind. His 
Gospel would begin ‘In the beginning was 
the Thought’; and since he can only conceive 
this as self-conscious his ‘ Alpha and Omega’ is 
@ divine intelligence from which all the ideas of 
the human intellect are derived, and which 
stamps them as true. These religious con- 
ceptions are the meeting ground of the dramatic 
and the metaphysical activity of his poetic 
genius. The two are blended in the vision of a 
Supreme Being not to be invested with human 
ae but only to be reached through 
t em.” 


The rest of this first chapter (called 
‘General Characteristics”) should be read 
with care before the true ‘‘ Handbook,” or, 
as the preface (far too modestly) calls it, 





‘‘ descriptive Index,” is studied. It speaks 
of the development of that style which 
Browning has made so completely his own. 
And what we are told on this subject is of 
peculiar value, not only from the author’s 
curiously keen insight where any work of 
Browning is concerned, but from the (so to 
say) historical value of what is stated from 
personal knowledge. There is one phrase 
which, at the risk of seeming hypercritical, 
we must object to: “‘ He has never meant to - 
be rugged, but has become so, im the striving 
after strength.” The words italicised seem to 
contradict the rest of this very able essay. 
The introductory group gives not a barren 
exegesis, but a vivid interpretation of, and a 
lucid comment on, the three great ms of 
Browning’s youth, ‘‘ Pauline,’ ‘‘ Paracelsus,’’ 
and ‘‘Sordello.” Here nothing but acquies- 
cence is the part of a reviewer, unless one 
should demur to the too insistent using of the 
quotation from ‘‘ Cornelius Agrippa” prefixed 
to “Pauline,” as indicating the subjective 
element, the portraiture of the poet himself, 
in that poem. ‘‘Sordello,” it seems (p. 33), 
‘“‘is the one of Mr. Browning’s works which 
still remains to be read;” and that is very 
likely true for a good many people who think 
they have read it. Here, at any rate, the 
concise historical statement which precedes 
it, as well as the rendering of the poem book 
by book (there is no word exactly describing 
. Orr’s method, but she gives the spirit, 
and not the mere skeleton of the work, as no 
one has ever done it before), we have before 
us Sordello and his story so clearly that he 
who runs may read. To past, present, and 
future readers of ‘‘ Sordello” its interest will 
be enhanced by the way the poem is treated 
here, and especially by the skilful clearing of 
certain incidental obscurities alluded to and 
more or less accounted for on pp. 33, 34. 
Before leaving this introductory group one 
exception must be taken to some of the last 
words on ‘‘Sordello.” Browning, we are 
told, recalls him “only to dismiss him with 
less sympathy than we should expect’ (p. 
51). But let us not forget those lines which 
are Sordello’s real epitaph—lines which for 
pathos and expression of all sympathy with 
his hero stand almost alone even among 
Browning’s poems: 
“« By this, the hermit-bee has stopped 
His day’s toil at Goito ; the new crop 
Dead vine leaf answers, now ’tis eve, he bit, 
Twirled so, and filed all day ; the mansion’s fit, 
God counselled for. As easy guess the word 
That between them, and become the third 
To the soft small unfrighted bee, as tax 
Him with one fault—so, no remembrance racks 
OF te me len a fot ne 
e, e ce, . 
prion re dey ae, Sordello, whom 
Anon they laid within the old font tomb, 
And yet again, alas !”’ 
(Works, vol. 2, pp. 207-8, Ed, 1868). 
The treatment of ‘‘ Pippa Passes” seems a 
little, but only a little, less satisfactory than 
that of the three first poems, and ‘‘ Strafford.” 
But if it be so, it is because the poem will 
hardly bear any mental handling other than 
that involved in reading it. (And this is the 
case with many other of the poems which, 
from the avowed purpose of the book, are 
perforce reduced to prose.) Is it, for instance, 
a fact, within the scope of the poem itself, 
that Phene’s ‘‘moral sense” only “dawns” 
when she meets Jules and hears his voice? 
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And while the rest of the analysis is so close 
it seems worth while to give, in each case 
where Pippa's singing saves a soul, the words 
of her song, or, at any rate, what in those 
words was the saving influence—“ God’s in 
his heaven,’ for Sebald; the converse of 
the Cyprian queen’s case, for Jules; the 
converse of the Python for Luigi; ‘‘ suddenly 
God took me,” for the Monsignore. 

It may be true, as is said (p. 57), that 
‘‘ Pippa’s songs are not impressive in 
themselves; they are made so in every 
case by the condition of her hearer’s mind.” 
But is not this cutting the ground from 
under the poem altogether—indeed, from all 
dramatic or analytic work of this nature? 
Should we ourselves be impressed as we 
are by Sebald, Ottima, and the rest—im- 
pressed as we are by Bulstrode in Middle- 
march or Tito in Romola—if they were not 
made ‘‘ impressive in every case by the con- 
dition of the [reader’s] mind” ?—a condition 
induced, of course, solely by the vividness of 
the dramatic portrait. 

A microscope would be wanted to discover 
in the rendering of the remaining dramas any- 
thing to find fault with. Each is treated with 
a light and delicate touch, and withal so 
clearly placed before the mind’s eye of the 
reader that it has a value far beyond that of 
a synopsis ; it is also a telling interpretation 
of the main characters of each drama. This 
is notably true of the drama “ King Victor 
und King Charles.” On one small point a 
remark may be made: does Colombe, at her 
final meeting with the Prince, even “ affect 
to think that” his proposal ‘‘ has been dictated 
by love.” Surely the previous scenes pointed 
to the almost certainty that it was not. 

Upwards of forty pages are devoted to 
Browning’s masterpiece, the ‘‘ Ring and the 
Book ”’ ; and here, again, the intricate threads 
of the story, and of the many-coloured public 
opinion which surround it, are deftly un- 
ravelled. One’s interest in the poem is, 
moreover, quickened by the translation of 
the contemporary newspaper account of the 
murders, their consequences, and their punish- 
ment ; but, above all, by the easy present- 
ment of each character as it evolved itself in 
Browning’s mind. Opinions, however, may 
vary as to the conception of Guido in prison. 
Mrs. Orr says “his tone changes to one of 
scorn and defiance as the hopelessness of his 
case lays hold of him, and rises at the end to 
a climax of ferocity which is all but grand.” 
Does there not run a subtle thread of calcula- 
tion through all this raving? Does not 
Guido adopt this tone up to the very last in 
the desperate hope of so shocking his two 
priestly companions at his impenitence that 
they may try to save his life for a time at 
least (and time is everything to him) in order 
to give him a place for repentance ? 

After a passing mention of Browning’s 
three translations from the Greek and 
“« Artemis prologises,” we come to the next 
division of the book, which occupies quite 
half its bulk, and consists of the classified 
groups, treated under the headings already 
specified. This division is introduced by some 
pregnant words as to the character of Brown- 
ing’s monologues, whether argumentative, 
reflective, or didactic. Not merely want of 
space, but want of opportunity to find fault, 
will make our notice of this division some- 





what brief. After dealing in detail with 
‘‘ Balaustion’s Adventure” and the transcript 
of ‘ Alkestis,” the author gives a careful 
rendering of ‘‘ Aristophanes’ Apology.” 
Whoever has quailed before the bristling 
array of local and historical allusions in that 
poem will do well to read Mrs. Orr’s treat- 
ment of it. They will cease to quail. 

The treatment of ‘‘Fifine at the Fair” 
throws quite a new light on the mental 
process under which that perplexing poem 
was evolved. The prose rendering of the 
poem is concise, but close and complete; 
while the curious interweaving of ‘ truth 
and sophism” (to quote the poet’s own words 
about this work) is easily and brilliantly 
indicated. In short, Mrs. Orr thoroughly 
vindicates, with a quiet emphasis, Brown- 
ing’s right to be as dramatic in this poem as 
he is in ‘‘ The Inn Album,” as metaphysical as 
he is in ‘‘ Christmas Eve” or ‘‘ Easter Day.” 
We demur, however, to the epithet ‘‘ comic ” 
as applied to the Epilogue. Quaintly humor- 
ous itis. The next poem treated is ‘‘ Prince 
Hohenstiel Schwangau.” The present writer 
had best say of this no more than that, 
not having grasped the poem’s intention 
thoroughly when it first appeared in print, 
he is for the first time put en rapport with its 
scope and value on reading what is here said 
about it. 

The collocation of ‘‘ Christmas. Eve,” 
‘Easter Day” and “ La Saisiaz” is one of 
the happiest achievements of the Handbook, 
and goes far (if nothing else in the book did) 
to justify the author’s intention of placing 
Browning’s true mental and artistic continuity 
clearly before his readers. And all those 
who wish to clear their minds on the subject 
of Browning’s personality, so far as it is con- 
cerned with the future life, the soul, personal 
immortality, and the weighter secrets of the 
unseen, cannot do better than read these three 
poems in conjunction with the Handbook’s 
exhaustive handling of them. The ‘ Didactic 
Poems ’’—‘‘ A Death in the Desert,” ‘‘ Rabbi 
ben Ezra,” ‘‘ Deaf and Dumb,” and “ The 
Statue and the Bust”—are admirably inter- 
preted, and the title of the group is con- 
vincing. But why is this last-named poem 
more didactic than ‘‘ Gold Hair” ? 

The remaining subdivisions of this group— 
viz., Critical, Emotional, Historical, Romantic, 
Humorous or Satirical, and Descriptive— 
must, at whatever cost of conscience on the 
reviewer's part, be left to the right appre- 
ciation of the readers of the Handbook. 
Admitting the necessity of treating them in 
prose at all, they have been thoroughly well 
treated here; but, with some exceptions, cui 
bono ? The exceptions are ‘‘ Master Hugues,” 
“Dis aliter visum,” the epilogue to the 
volume, ‘ Pacchiarotto,”? ‘‘ Numpholeptos,” 
‘¢ James Lee’s Wife,” ‘‘ Epilogue to Dramatis 
Personae,” ‘‘ Red Cotton Nightcap Country,” 
‘The Inn Album,” and ‘Another Way of 
Love,” in reading each of which poems the 
Handbook gives real help towards the clear 
understanding of the verse. 

At the head of the subdivision of Romantic 
Poems are placed a few words which should 
be quoted here, for they bear out the author’s 
idea of Browning’s poetic or ‘‘ making’ genius 
as indicated at the beginning of this notice. 


“The prevalence of thought in Mr. Browning’s 
poetry has created in many minds an impression 





———, 
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that he is more a thinker than a poet, 
ms not only are each inspired 

eading idea, but have grown up in subservience 
to it; and those who hold this view, both do 
him injustice as a poet, and underrate, how- 
ever unconsciously, the intellectual value of 
what his work conveys. For in a poet’s 
imagination the thought and the thing—the 
idea and its image—grow up at the same time, 
each being a different aspect of the other. He 
sees, therefore, the truths of Nature, as Nature 
herself gives them; while the thinker, who 
conceives an idea first, and finds an illustra- 
tion for it afterwards, gives truth only as it 
presents itself to the human mind—in a more 
definite, but much narrower form. Mr, 
Browning often treats his subject as a pure 
thinker might, but he has always conceived it 
as a t; he has always seen in one 
everything, whether moral or physical, visible 
or invisible, which the given situation could 
contain. This fact may be recognised in many 
of the smaller poems, which for that reason 
I shall find it impossible to class; but it is best 
displayed in a couple of longer ones, which I 
have placed under the head ‘ Romantic.’ 

are distinct from the majority of the ‘ Dramatic 
Romances,’ although included in them.” 

Here follows a succinct excursus on “ Childe 
Roland ”’ and ‘The Flight of the Duchess,” 
both worth reading, but the former especially, 
as settling the much vexed question of its 
second meaning. 

The remainder of the book is taken up 
with the rest of the non-classified ms, 
and, in form of an appendix, ‘‘ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies.”” This last section of non-classified 
poems is divided into three groups. The first 
is styled ‘‘ poetic”; the second ‘ popular” ; 
the third ‘‘dramatic pictures or episodes.” 
With one or two exceptions, we see no 
reason to dissent from the author’s judgment ; 
it may be she will think it worth while to 
reconsider in subsequent editions the placing 
of “In a Year,” ‘‘ Before” and “ After,” 
‘‘Count Gismond” and ‘‘The Boy and the 
Angel,” ‘‘The Glove,” and ‘“‘Gold Hair.” 
As to only two of these does any question 
arise in my mind as to their removal into the 
classified groups: these two are ‘‘In a Year” 
and ‘Gold Hair.” The latter has been 
alluded to before as equally didactic with 
‘‘The Statue and the Bust ”—surely no more 
fantastic? Is the former too slightly indi- 
cated, fugitive, complex or fantastic to be 
indicated by any term but ‘‘ poetic” ? 

It might seem worth while to amplify and 
even reconsider the description of the com- 
panion poems “‘ Before” and ‘ After.” The 
handbook says, “‘the wronged man is also 
the better one.” Do not these words mislead 
the reader into supposing that the speaker in 
‘Before ” knows which is which? Whereas 
surely the speaker does not know which is 
the wronger, which the wronged. Is “ con- 
science” ‘the leopard-dog thing, constant at 
his side”? Surely it is his sin, not his 
conscience. ‘‘ Parting at Morning” wants a 
little altering of the words, surely: ‘‘ I want,” 
says the man, ‘‘a world of men, to work with 
or fight.”” The summing up of the narrator in 
‘*‘Donald” is perhaps hardly forcibly enough 
rendered: a quotation of the last stanza or 
two would be better. The rendering of 
‘‘Txion” is capital, and the concluding para- 
graph on that poem is very noteworthy. 
In “‘Ferishtah’s Fancies” there are one or 
two passages which will bear slight revision. 

Taken as a whole, this book—and it is 
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no ordinary undertaking—bears evidence 
throughout of that courage, patience, know- 
ledge, and research, and last, but not least, 
that lightness and firmness of hand which 
are essential in dealing with the work of a 
master whose art ranges so high, so wide, 
and so deep. J. T. NerrzesHrp. 








Russian Central Asia, including Kuldja, 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv. By Henry 
Lansdell. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Ir is a famous aphorism that he who would 
bring back the wealth of the Indies with 
him must first load his galleon with corre- 
sponding wealth. Nine-tenths of traveller’s 
books are as ephemeral as the leaves, because 
they represent neither patient preparation 
for the journey nor careful use of oppor- 
tunities. A man sets out with a barren 
mind and hopes that the casual and superficial 
aspects of a country which he visits will fill 
a volume with worthy matter, unconscious of 
the number of shelves already creaking with 
loads of forgotten books such as his. 

Here is a work which points an entirely 
different moral. That its author should, in 
the space of 179 days, have covered 12,000 
miles and traversed the larger part of the 
Muhammedan possessions of Russia is not 
a very srange thing in days when Mr. 
Cook will undertake to escort his peripatetic 
following to any region save the two Poles in 
a space of time which would have surprised 
the posting couriers of Chinghiz Khan; but 
that having done this our author should 
everywhere have gleaned fresh materials for 
solid study in a field so well trodden, and 
should also have illustrated his own observa- 
tions by a wealth of new and rich materials 
from very inaccessible sources, is remark- 
able. Dr. Lansdell’s work fills two volumes 
and fourteen hundred pages, and it is 
clearly impossible to do it justice in the 
space available in such an article as this. It 
invites comparison with a corresponding book 
written a few years ago by Mr. Schuyler. 
The two works supplement each other, and 
may take rank side by side as examples of what 
books of travel should be. A portion of the 
work contains the narrative of the author’s 
own journey, written in simple graphic 
language, and illustrated by numerous ex- 
cellent engravings of sites visited, &c. As 
in the former work by the same author, we 
meet with perhaps more moralising and more 
attempts to illustrate Biblical customs than 
many readers will approve. But the author 
is a missionary; and if it grates on'the severely 
logical mind to come across continual references 
to far off habits of Bedaweens and Hebrews 
in a work mainly dealing with Iranians and 
with Turks, we must remember that the 
desert in all latitudes has of necessity a large 
common store of experiences. Besides the 
narrative portion, the work contains a large 
number of dissertations, notes, and even 
chapters on scientific and other collateral 
illustrations of Asiatic history and topography. 
The volumes form, in fact, as the author 
claims, a very useful compendium of the 
geography, geology, natural history and 
ethnography of Central Asia, with an account 
of the government, language, religion and 
history of its inhabitants; and he has been 
freely assisted by a number of specialists. 


The main purpose of Dr. Lansdell’s journey 
was to visit the prisons and hospitals in the 
Russian-Asiatic dominions, and to distribute 
among them copies of the Scripture and other 
religious literature. What he did in the way 
of scientific collection and exploration was 
supplementary to his real work es colporteur, 
which latter is not too obtrusively enlarged 
upon inthe book. More spaceis given to what 
will be read with keen interest—namely, his 
report on the actual condition of Russian 
prisons and the treatment of Russian prisoners. 
Here he joins issue completely with such 
writers as Stepniak, Prince Krapotkine, &c., 
who have recently stirred the sympathies 
of Western Europe by their accounts of 
the supposed horrors of these prisons. Dr. 
Lansdell has scant sympathy for Nihilists ; 
and it must be said that he applies phrases to 
them, such as “ political miscreant,’’ which 
are hardly judicial in regard to men who, 
however mistaken in aim, have dared to face 
infinite danger and suffering for the sake of 
Utopia. Putting this aside, it is hardly 
possible, after reading his pages, to doubt that 
many of the dramatic stories with which we 
have been overwhelmed of late are as 
imaginary as Edgar Poe’s tales. Dr. Lansdell 
reports having visited many prisons where he 
was unexpected, and when there could be no 
previous preparation. He also reports con- 
versations with various victims of this 
supposed cruel régime, and his account is cer- 
tainly a revelation of a pleasant kind. Any 
one who has visited Russia and mixed among 
Russians would feel it difficult to attribute 
deliberate cruelty to the race. It has more 
than its share of vices, but cruelty is not one 
of them; and Dr. Lansdell’s detailed accounts 
of the food, regimen, ventilation, &c., of 
Russian prisons, both in St. Petersburg and in 
Siberia, give no warrant whatever for the dis- 
mal tales which have been sedulously propa- 
gated lately. He says very properly that when 
measured by such standards as Newgate or some 
of the German prisons the condition of those of 
Russia is not everything that can be desired. 
But prisons in which political prisoners are 
allowed to read virtually what they please, 
and to write novels, in which the cells used 
for separate confinement are eighteen feet by 
sixteen feet in size, are annually whitewashed 
and painted, and daily cleaned out by soldiers, 
in which tea, sugar and white bread are 
supplied for breakfast and tea, with three 
dishes for dinner and a glass of spirits, with 
tobacco to smoke and Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall to read, and in which a prisoner gains 
thirty pounds in weight in three years, would 
tempt even an English barrister out at elbows, 
and despairing of briefs, to try his hand at 
revolution. Dr. Lansdell denies the alleged 
use of torture and the alleged damp and foul 
condition of cells, &c., upon which so much 
rhetoric has been used; and it will require a 
very considerable amount of evidence on the 
other side to undo the impression which his 
report will create, that political prisoners, at 
all events, are not treated with inhumanity in 
Russia. 

Dr. Lansdell’s route was an interesting one, 
and parts of it he was the first Englishman 
to traverse. He went by way of Moscow and 
Perm to Ekaterinburg, in the Urals, where 
the railway ends, taking with him 3,000 Scrip- 





| tures and 10,000 tracts printed in Russian, 





Old Slavonic, Hebrew, Chinese, Mongolian, 
Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Polish, German, 
and French. He then proceeded by the well- 
known route through Tiumen and Tobolsk. 
Thence up tie Irtish to Omsk. From this 
point the journal of his travels is given in 
detail, with a marvellous apparatus of statis- 
tical and other information collected from 
official and other trustworthy sources, and of 
very great value. Interculated are chapters 
giving a résumé of the history of each district, 
and of the gradual progress of Russian 
advance. When we contrast the picture he 
gives of the flourishing settlements of Cossacks 
on the river banks and along the main post 
roads, with their wealth of agricultural pro- 
duce and idyllic surroundings, with what the 
Russians displaced when they put down the 
robber and predatory Kazaks and Kalmuks, 
and tempted them'to more settled ways, we 
cannot but feel what a real gain to civilisation 
the White Tzar’s domination has been in these 
latitudes, however faulty elsewhere. 

The earlier remains found in this district, 
where so many unrecorded revolutions have 
taken place, are not forgotten. Dr. Lansdell 
describes how between Sergiupol and Kopal 
he met with similar figures to those which 
sentinel the steppes of southern Russia, and 
which are still an pr ell. 
represent men with thi ous os, but 
without beards, holding in the right hand acup, 
and grasping with their left a double-handed 
sword stuck into the belt, while at the back of 
the head are a number of small plaits of hair, 
quite unlike the long tresses worn by the 
Mongols of the present day. One feels 
disposed to connect these remains with the 
curious skulls found by M. Ujfalvy in this 
district, marked by great bosses over the eyes, 
by a close proximity of the eye pits, anda 
deep recess above the nose. 

The following sentence is a fair sample of 

Dr. Lansdell’s descriptive powers. It refers 
to that most interesting of Asiatic lakes, the 
probable original home of the Turkish race, 
Lake Issikul : 
‘The northern shore is known as Kungei, that 
is, ‘the side turned to the sun,’ and the southern 
shore as Terskei, ‘ the side turned to the shade.’ 
The shores of the lake are desolate and barren, 
Its pellucid waters, blue on the shore, and of 
a deeper shade further out, extend beyond the 
circle of the horizon. The distant shore is 
hidden by the curvature of the surface; but 
the mountains rise above, their bases half 
hidden by vapours reddened in the sunlight, 
and lifting snowy peaks into what is usually 
a cloudless sky. An eternal silence reigns 
supreme; while on the reddish strand there is 
scarcely a hut, or on the waters a skiff, to indi- 
cate the existence of man.” 

Dr. Landell’s report of the respective merits 

of Russian and Chinese domination in Central 
Asia is no doubt a just one. Rough handed 
as Russian officials sometimes are, there are 
no more cruel and supercilious masters in the 
world than the Chinese when dominating 
another race. 
‘‘At Kuldja, if any article pleased a Chinese 
official, he would take it withour parley, and 
it was the same thing if the wife or daughter 
of a Dangan or Taranchi pleased him. In 
addition to this, the people were subjected to 
many galling humiliations. On meeting a 
Chinese, a native of the country was obliged 
“a oa if sitting, or to dismount, if riding,” 

., &e. 
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It is not strange, therefore, that we should 
read how 

‘‘when the Russians determined to withdraw, 
numbers of the inhabitants prepared to follow 
them, and, after taking everything of value 
from their houses, set fire to the remainder, so 
that their former masters on taking possession 
should find as little as possible to appropriate.”’ 


Vierny is one of the most cosmopolitan of 
places. ‘‘ Russian women,” we are told, 
‘‘ may be seen driving in carts full of melons, 
side by side with Kalmuks riding on bullocks 
or Kirghese on camels. Here may be seen 
Cossacks, Chuvashi Mordvins, and Cheremisses 
from the Volga, Tartars from Siberia, Sarts 
from Turkestan and Kashgaria, Kazaks who 
have become half settled, Kalmuks, Dangans, 
and Taranchis who came from Kuldja after the 
Chinese devastation of 1864, Jews and Chinese.” 


To show how fast the amenities of Western 

culture are invading the far East, we may 
refer to the house of Alexander, Archbishop 
of Turkestan and Tashkend, who lives at 
Vierny. 
**On its walls are Italian paintings, on the 
tables photographic albums of Rome and curios 
from the catacombs and Prague, from China 
and Japan coins and talismans, as well as 
antiquities from Lake Issikul; but, what was 
most remarkable for a Russian ecclesiastic, there 
was a good library, and in it Bibles in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin.” 

We would gladly, if space allowed, have 
accompanied Dr. Lansdell in his journey over 
more beaten ground, and extracted some of 
his graphic pages dealing with the great 
Khanates of Bukhara and Khiva. His 
narrative nowhere flags. We are treated to 
a succession of graphic details, and to much 
wise moderating good sense on questions in 
which political fanatacism has too often the 
field to itself. It is not to be supposed that 
in so many hundreds of closely packed pages 
there is not matter for criticism, and that 
mistakes do not occur sometimes ; but it is 
not the duty of a critic in the presence of 
an honest book filled to overflowing with 
welcome facts to act the part of a literary 
chiffonier. We would limit ourselves to one 
cause of complaint only—namely, the habitual 
application of the term Kirghese or Kirghiz 
to the Kazaks of the Three Hordes. The 
true Kirghiz, to whom the name should 
alone be applied, were long ago discrimi- 
nated from the Kazaks, called Kirghiz by 
mistake by the Russians; and their history 
has, been entirely different for at least five 
centuries. It would have been better to 
have followed such authomities as Levchine in 
giving the so-called Kirghiz Kazaks the name 
of Kazak. But this, like other criticism of 
the same kind, which merely shows that the 
critic has some familiarity with his subject, 
is very misleading if it draws the attention of 
the readeraway from the great mass o* 
valuable work contained in such a book as 
the present to petty polemical details. The 
book is an excellent one. It ought to be in 
the library of everyone who cares to study 
the present and past condition of the Asiatic 
dominions of Russia; and it is a first-rate 
model to those who wish to know how a book 
of travel should be written. Lastly, two 
facts strike one in the narrative: the first 
is the habitual good humour of our traveller, 
which not merely smoothed his own path, 
but must smooth the path of those who 





follow him on the same track; the second is 
the way in which, under great difficulties, he 
collected wherever he could antiquities and 
ethnographic objects to enrich the national 
collection and to make it possible for students 
troubled with the ‘‘res angusta domi” to see 
for themselves, without going to Turkestan, 
what manner of folk they are who live there. 
It is a great pity so few English travellers 
show either the same zeal or the same know- 
ledge in this respect. 
Henry H. Howorrn. 








Kalilah and Dimnah ; or the Fables of Bidpai. 
Being an account of their Literary History, 
with an English Translation of the Later 
Syriac Version of the same, and Notes 
(pp. Ixxxvi. 320). By I. G. N. Keith- 
Falconer. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


Tue book, ‘‘ which has probably had more 
readers than any other except the Bible” 
(and a third about to appear in London, but 
not to be specified here), is always pleasant 
reading to an old Anglo-Indian who began 
his studies of Eastern belles-lettres with the 
Akhlak-i-Hindi, one of the multitudinous 
family. And this volume has to me another 
charm of association. When serving at 
Damascus I there met Prof. Socin, now 
married and family’d, and officially settled at 
Tiibingen, who was studying the Syriac still 
spoken in a few outlying villages, and pre- 
paring for his overland march to Baghdad 
which discovered ‘‘ Kalilah,”’ as told in p. xliv. 
And here we remark the first discordant note 
in the volume: ‘‘ The circumstances of the 
discovery of this precious document are 
narrated at length in Benfey’s introduction.” 
Why refer the reader to Benfey, who may be 
a thousand miles away, and why not repeat 
the interesting tale where it is so much 
required? Prof. Socin, I may here observe, 
has been now engaged for three years in pre- 
paring his Kurdish songs of epic cast—a task 
of no small difficulty. 

The Fables have their own especial beauty 
—the charm of well-preserved and venerable 
old age. There is in their wisdom an old- 
fashioned perfume, like a whiff of pot-pourri, 
most soothing to nerves agitated by the 
patchoulis and jockey clubs of modern pre- 
tenders and petits-maitres, with their grey 
young heads and pert experience, the motto 
of whose ignorance is ‘“‘connu!” Wereadose 
of its homely, time-honoured wisdom adhibited 
to the Western before he visits the East, 
those few who would act upon it might 
escape being twisted round the fingers of 
every knave they meet, from Dragoman to 
Rajah. The difference between soul-friend- 
ship and hand-friendship (p. 114) and that 
between violent measures (the fire which 
burns only the trunks and boughs) and the 
suaviter in modo (water, which in despite of 
its gentleness, tears them out by the roots, 
p- 154); the caution, ‘‘ Woe to the oppressed 
from the appressor, but woe to the oppressor 
from God”; and the advice to beware of the 
dignities, ‘‘ And he spoke the truth who said 
that a prince, in his lack of good faith and 
his false affection towards those who are 
attached to him, is like a harlot, for one goes 
and another comes” (p. 38), contrast well 
with a naive doctrine, ‘‘ Drunkenness by wine 
and field-sports spring from having nothing 





————~ 


to do” (p. 22), and with the sage theory 
concerning various beliefs : 


‘Looking at the religion of men, I saw that 
some of them had embraced religion by com- 
pulsion, that some merely walked in their 
parents’ footsteps, and that some of them 
wished for the rewards and possessions given 
by kings [our parti prétre], and so walked 
according to their religions; and everyone of 
them said, ‘I hold the truth ’” (p. 253). 

A neat bit of Lavater is found in p. 95; and 
the story of the Wise Bilar (pp. 219-47) 
shows not a little skill in literary composition. 
And there is quaint novelty in the Christian 
garb suddenly thrown upon the pagan 
shoulders of ancient Bidpai (—‘‘ Bidyapati,” 
or lore-lord, as the word would be pronounced 
in Prakrit) and of Vishnu Sarman offering his 
Hitopadesa or ‘‘ Friendship-boon.” As in the 
Gesta Romanorum, the ecclesiastic touches 
concerning Satan, the exalting of the horn, 
the good things of Jerusalem, and so forth, 
are at times perfectly discordant, instead of 
being an improvement upon the ancient 
heathenism; but here and there we find 
a wholesome revolt from the preaching (not 
the practise) of the Church, such as in p. 120: 
‘* Poverty is the chief of all evils, and destroys, 
too, a man’s good character, and takes away 
modesty from him ... and makes him a 
cheat and a liar,” &c. 

As to the source of these tales, Mr. Keith- 
Falconer and I must agree to differ toto coelo. 
He belongs to that ‘‘ Indo-Germanic” school 
which -goes to India for its origins, whereas 
Pythagoras and Plato, Herodotus and (pos- 
sibly) Homer went to the scribes of Egyptian 
Hir-Seshta. We know that the apologue, 
the beast-fable proper, is neither Indian nor 
Aesopic; to mention no others, ‘“‘ The Lion 


and the Mouse ”’ is told in a Leyden papyrus ; 


and all who read have read the fabliau of 
Anupu’s wife, the origin of Yusuf (the 
Koranic Joseph) and Zulaykhé. From the 
Nile banks it was but a step to Phoenicia and 


Asia Minor, and thence, with the alphabet, 


the fable went to Greece; while, eastward, it 
found a new centre of civilisation in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, lacking, however, the 
alphabet. When the two great sources were 
connected by Alexander of Macedon, who 
completed what Sesostris and Semiramis had 
begun; when the Medo-Bactrian kingdom 
was founded, and when the Greeks took 
moral possession of Persia under the Seleu- 
cides, then the fable would find its way to 
India, doubtless meeting there some rude and 
fantastic kinsman of Buddhistic ‘“ persuasion.” 
The mingling of blood would produce a fine 
robust race, and, after the second century 
(a.D.), Indian stories spread over the civilised 
world between Rome and China. 

Nor can I accept the refinement of differ- 
ence {p. xiii.) between Indian and Aesopic 
fable which Benfey, followed by Mr. Keith- 
Falconer, thus defines: ‘‘ In the latter, animals 
are allowed to act as animals; the former 
makes them act as men in the form of 
animals.”” The essence of the apologue is a 
return to homo primogenius, with erected ears 
and hairy hide, and to make beasts converse 
and behave like him, with the superadded 
education of ages. The object is obvious. 


I can insinuate a lesson and address friend or 
foe as Isengrim the wolf or Belins the sheep, 
while debarred the higher enjoyment of 
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showing him upasaman. Metempsychosis 
is an afterthought ; it explains much in Hindu 
literature, but it was not wanted in the 
beginning. 

Mr. Keith-Falconer has produced a scholarly 
volume, whose sole fault is being too scholar- 
like. He is over-dutiful to his Guru. We 
are referred to ‘‘ Professor Wright’s Preface 
to the Syriac text” for proper names and a 
host’ of interesting details which the book 
sadly wants. Like Mr. Clouston’s Sindibad, 
the text is uncomfortably gappy; and, as 
one clause is inserted in p. 241, the holes 
could easily have been filled up by printing 
in italics extracts from other versions. Others 
are verecundiae causa, and they spoil the 
sense, ¢.g., the eighteen lines omitted in 
p- 19 and others in pp. 82, 148, and 209; 
while the physiological details in p. 262 
stultify the omission in p. 261. The book is 
not virginibus puerisque ; and surely a modus 
is to be discovered. They say that dog-Latin 
and cat-Greek are no longer mysteries to the 
omnivorous feminine reader; I have only to 
reply that if she has learnt what Virgil and 
Horace teach, she hes seen much worse things 
than alilah and Dimnah can show her. 
Such mutilations in a day so immodestly 
modest as ours have ruined many books. See 
how the council of the Hakluyt Society un- 
sexed Markham’s fine translation of Cieza de 
Leon, 

There is much to say, and little space for 
saying, about minor details. Kohl (p. 2) 
should not be translated, after Jezebelian 
fashion, ‘‘eye-paint,” but ‘ eye-powder.” 
Mathwa (7bid) is, I suppose, a Syriac mistake 
for idyllic Matharé. ‘‘ My reins tremble for 
fear’’ (p. 89) in Arabic is ‘“‘ my side-muscles 
quiver,” which is probably here meant. 
Rozbih = Persian ‘‘ good day” (p. 98), and 
Zirak =the “little low one” (p. 110). The 
reader should have the benefit of a note on 
herb basil (p. 114); on Peridun (p. 172), the 
modern Furaydun, conqueror of Zohak; on 
the ‘‘horse-called God” (p. 221), which is 
the Arab Jid or blue equine blood; and for 
‘“ Shulam, Shulam” (p. 255) we should not 
be referred to distant Guidi. It may appear 
hypercritical, but one shivers at two “ em- 
bracing one another” (p. 175), thus ignoring 
the world of difference between ‘‘ Love one 
another” and ‘‘ Love each other.’’ One is 
unpleasantly affected by reading ‘“ wine— 
when once it is partaken of” (p. 181); and 
we hate the misplacing of the adverb in 
‘‘ Fear of God can only be guarded | guarded 
only | by continual meditation ” (p. 219). 

To conclude, I thank Mr. Keith-Falconer 
for his useful and scholarlike volume, and 
only hope when meeting him again to find 
him a trifle less severely erudite, and more 
condescendng to the weakness for amusement 
which characterises our fallen human nature. 

Ricwarp F. Burrow. 








Outlines of the World’s History, Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Modern. With Special 
Relation to the History of Civilisation and 
the Progress of Mankind. By Edgar 
Sanderson. (Blackie.) 


Mr. Sanperson’s book is a strange mixture 
of things useful and things ornamental, of 
solid instructive reading, and of matter quite 


tended as a school-book, as a manual for 
‘‘ self-help,” or as merely a book to be 
referred to for facts and dates, we cannot tell. 
It is not well suited to perform anyone of 
these functions, and yet will be of some use 
for all. To discharge efficiently any useful 
office a book should be a coherent whole ; the 
various substances of which it is composed 
should have been fused in the mind of the 
author, not have remained in the half-melted 
state which indicates as surely as if he had 
told us so, that he has not been able to 
harmonise the various authorities which he 
has used. 

The following not very intelligible sentence 
indieates the writer’s standpoint: ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to the view of the wisest and best of 
men, God governs the world, and on this 
view the history of the world is the carrying 
out of his plan.” History, we would remind 
Mr. Sanderson, is a word having a clearly 
defined meaning, and it does not signify 
the same thing as growth or evolution. We 
are in full accord with ‘‘the wisest and best 
of men” when they affirm that ‘‘ God governs 
the world”; but we do not think that they 
need have been put into the witness box to 
testify to something which those who accept 
it receive as a part of their religion, and by no 
means as a fact capable of the sort of demon- 
stration which the historian calls for. We 
demur, however, in any case to “ history” 
being called the carrying out of the divine or 
any otherplan. History isa record of events ; 
when it ceases to be that, and that only, it 
is no longer history, but something else, 
higher or lower as you will. Theology, 
poetry, romance, or philosophy, it may be; 
but a book has no claim to be called a history 
which is founded on the mere assumptions of 
either the wisest or the most foolish of man- 
kind. And itis a misuse of words, from which 
anyone who tries to instrueé others should 
have kept himself free—the confusion of what 
the unnamed wise and good men have con- 
sidered a divine plan with the plan itself. 

The same sort of confusion runs through 
the whole book. Sometimes it is only indi- 
cated by an erring word or an inept phrase, 
at others it is very glaring. What, for ex- 
ample, can be more misleading than the follow- 
ing? The author is speaking of the spread of 
Christianity, and he tells us that ‘‘the age 
was in search of a religion, because it was an 
age of servitude, and, therefore, of human 
weakness, which caused men to look round 
the universe for a helper and a friend.” If 
Mr. Sanderson had been one of those who 
attack Christianity, we should have compre- 
hended his point of view, though it would 
have seemed to us unaccountably silly. But 
for one who is so thoroughly orthodox as to 
hold that the early Jewish polity was a 
‘theocracy or government by God in reve- 
lations of His will to the people, through laws 
directly given from Sinai, and communications 
made to the high-priest” (p. 55), to have per- 
suaded himself that servitude and weakness 
are the means by which men or nations have 
ever risen from a lower state to a higher seems 
to us one of the most unaccountable misrepre- 
sentations ever made by anyone who has given 
himself over to speculating on historical pro- 
blems. That servitude and weakness should 
not have produced the effect that intellectual 





out of place. Whether the volume be in- 


produce in other times and countries does not 
strike Mr. Sanderson as amazing; on the 
contrary, he holds that it did not cause 
intellectual torpor and lazy superstition, but 
prompted men to one of the greatest intel- 
lectual efforts of which human nature is 
capable—‘“‘ to look round the universe for a 
helper and a friend.” What kind of an 
undertaking it may be to look round the 
universe we donot know. The author means, 
we imagine, something of this kind. That 
when Christianity began to spread among the 
people, the old religions to which the minds 
of men had clung so long, if not in fervent 
hope, at least without conscious despair, were 
at length religions no longer; their binding 
power over the human heart had passed 
away, and as a consequence the newer and 
higher faith which had arisen among the 
Hebrews—a faith which taught justice, im- 
mortality, and, above all this, pure, human 
love—gradually brought within its fold most 
of those who were not either stupid or sensual. 
If our elucidution of Mr. Sanderson’s meaning 
be the true one, it is to be regretted that he 
has not stated it in plain language; if, on the 
contrary, he would have us understand that 
‘“‘the age” or ‘‘men,” by which vague terms 
he means very considerable numbers of persons 
in the various parts of the far-spreading 
Roman empire, were anxiously on the outlook 
for for a new faith, and, notwithstanding 
‘‘ servitude” and ‘‘ weakness,” were impelled 
in the direction of world-wide discoveries in 
morals and theology, much in the manner 
that Columbus was bent on reaching land by 
way of the Atlantic, we think he has made 
a cardinal error relative to one of the chief 
turning-points in the history of the world. 

This is but a single instance of many 
we have marked of that perilous rashness 
which characterises these Outlines. We will 
direct attention to but one other. Mr. Sander- 
son is instructing us as to the Catholic 
reaction which followed the reforming zeal of 
the great revolt from the Roman obedience. 
He informs us that in ‘“‘ England and Scotland 
men were wasting, in hot disputes on points 
of discipline and doctrine, the powers and 
time which might have brought over Ireland 
from the old faith to the new.” We do not 
call in question the disputes and the many 
sad evils they have entailed—sorrows which 
burden many a household at the present day ; 
but we are not aware that there is a serap of 
evidence which goes to prove that the Irish 
people would have embraced Protestantism if 
the whole of the English and Scotch had 
been of one heart and of one mind on such 
matters as grace, free-will, and the divine 
right of episcopacy. It seems to us, on the 
contrary, that these very disputes tended to 
inflame still more the zeal of those whose un- 
happy mission it was to endeavour to shake 
the child-like trust of the Irish Celt in his 
national faith. Why Ireland remained Cath- 
olic while Wales and Scotland accepted the 
change we do not know, and, in the present 
state of historical knowledge, we do not 
believe that anyone can tell us. Guessing 
about the facts of history is quite as futile a 
waste of time as guessing in chemistry or 
metallurgy would be. 

Mr. Sanderson is well furnished with facts, 
and, as far as we have observed, his dates 





and moral degradation have been observed to 





are all right. He might do good work in 
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history, where so very much remains to be 
done, if he would remember that the same 
strict accuracy and the same patient obser- 
vation are demanded when treating of the 
development of races and states as is called 
for in any other department of natural 
science, and that unprovable surmises are as 
much out of place when dealing with the rise 
and fall of religions as they are admitted to 
be in relation to the granular structure of the 
oolite or the coloration of a butterfly’s wings. 
Epwarp Peacock. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife. By Lucas Malet. 
In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Stories Revived. By Henry James. In 38 vols. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Under the Lash. By Mrs. Houstoun. In 


2 vols. ( White.) 

The Tinted Venus. By F. Anstey. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. ) 

A Regular Pickle. By H. W. Nesfield. 
(Redway.) 


Bootle’s Baby. By T. 8. Winter. (Warne.) 


Tose readers who remember Mrs. Lorimer: 
a Sketch in Black and White, will naturally 
be interested in a second novel from the pen 
of the writer who prefers to conceal her 
identity behind the name of Lucas Malet. 
Nor will they be disappointed. Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife conclusively proves that Lucas 
Malet did not exhaust her store of impressions 
in a first effort, and that she possesses a true 
faculty for drawing character and constructing 
a plot. This second venture marks a distinct 
improvement upon the first; the portraiture 
is more firm and vigorous, the style is easier, 
and the climax of the story is worked up more 
powerfully. Altogether, Colonel Enderby’s 
Wife is a very remarkable and original novel. 
The semi-scientific conception of the heroine, 
if we must call her so—a reversion to a 
forgotten type—is decidedly ambitious. She 
is a kind of fatal half-sister to Haw- 
thorne’s Donatello. On the whole, we think 
Lucas Malet achieves a large measure of 
success with her. The scene in which a 
second nature momentarily discloses itself in 
Jessie during her ramble with the Colonel is 
a masterstroke. It throws her real character 
into strong relief, and brings out the com- 
plete irony of the relation between the two. 
But with the subsidiary characters there is 
no room left to doubt of Lucas Malet’s success. 
Cecilia Farrell, her mother, and Mrs. Pierce 
Dawnay are not pleasant studies. They 
convey to us, however, the impression of 
absolute fidelity to life. Yet we cannot 
help demurring to the measure that is 
meted out to Cecilia Farrell. The author is 
so absorbed in her task of wielding the moral 
scalpel that she devotes her attention too 
much to laying bare the weak and ugly places 
of her life. But this treatment of Cecilia 
Farrell is only part of the cynical view taken 
of women throughout the book, which is per- 
haps too sustained and prominent for artistic 
effect. The same fault may be found with the 
wit and sarcasm which for pages tips nearly 
every sentence. Brilliant and shrewd as many 
of Lucas Malet’s reflections and epigrams are, 
the coruscation is too perpetual. The reader 





is almost bewildered into weariness. Yet we 
can turn te many of them more than once 
with satisfaction. We might instance in 
particular the disquisitions on marriage, duty, 
and the moral aspects of Darwinism. An- 
other marked characteristic of Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife, one that is not indeed new 
to modern English fiction, but has seldom 
been so persistently accentuated, is the total 
absence of anything like an indication of 
poetic justice. Lucas Malet has evidently 
set her face firmly against this. We close 
the book grimly assured of Mrs. Enderby’s 
easy success in her second life, and of Mr. 
Bertie Ames’s comfortable complacency. The 
only character throughout which commands 
our admiration and sympathy, and even com- 
manded more than Mrs. Pierce Dawnay’s 
respect, is Colonel Enderby himself. Itis not 
too much to say that Colonel Enderby’s last 
finding of his way to the old home reminds 
us of that other colonel whose final word was 
‘‘adsum.”” Colonel Newcome possesses an 
earlier hold on our affections from which 
nothing could remove him; but there will 
also be a place for Colonel Enderby. The 
scenes in the beginning and close of the ‘book 
are laid in those Midland counties which 
Lucas Malet knows and renders so well. The 
sketches of county society are very sharply 
and clearly hit off; but the Italian impres- 
sions are also unusually good, and, above -all, 
first-hand. There is a fine piece of imagina- 
tive writing about the romance of Italian 
history in vol. i., where Colonel Enderby 
broods in his hetel. 


Mr. Henry James has brought together in 
these volumes a number of pieces ranging 
over something like twenty years, many of 
which have never been published in England 
before. It might be possible to pick a quarrel 
with his title at the outset. What Mr. 
Henry James puts before the public is a 
number of inconclusive studies and sketches ; 
very few of them can be called stories 
in the true sense of the word. But to 
let that pass, this collection is certainly 
a worthy example of Mr. Henry James’s 
peculiar art, and will help to confirm, if it 
cannot advance, his reputation. The Preface 
warns us that most of the stories have been 
retouched, and some largely rewritten. So 
far their value as indicating the development 
of the author’s powers is rather impaired. 
But we wish the process of revision had been 
a little more severe here and there. Mr. 
Henry James might well have purged several 
passages which, to borrow an expression 
from another language, are disfigured by 
‘‘pretiosity.”” What, for instance, are we to 
understand that an imagination does when it 
begins to ‘‘crepitate”’? Again, we could 
have spared more than one supersubtle dis- 
quisition where the analysis comes disagree- 
ably near to being mere ‘‘finnicking,” and 
nothing more. Of all the pieces, and they 
vary very much in merit, ‘“‘The Path of 
Duty ” strikes us as being the most notable. 
As it was only published last Christmas in 
the Lnglish Illustrated Magazine it is a 
welcome proof that Mr. Henry James’s powers 
have still to reach their high-water mark. 
It is perhaps the most clever and concentrated 
study Mr. Henry James has yet achieved. 
He preserves throughout the attitude of dis- 
passionate impartiality with great success. 
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The question between the three characters is 
simply stated as a scientific problem; the 
reader’s sympathies are in no ways influenced, 
and he is left to solve it for himself as he 
likes. ‘The Author of ‘Beltraffio’ ” again is 
a remarkable story, and strikes a tragic note 
unusual with the author. The conflict in the 
mother’s mind is cunningly suggested. To 
glance at the slighter work, ‘““A Day of 
Days”’ is one of those ‘incomplete little 
episodes full of the “‘ might have been ”’ over 
which Mr. Henry James delights to linger. 
In “‘ Rose Agathe” the surprise is cunningly 
contrived ; and of course there is one story 
devoted to an explanation of the American 
girl, that new type which possesses such 
— fascination for Mr. Henry 
ames. 


Mrs. Houstoun’s novel is a singular mixture 
of good and bad. The characters of the 
Trish girls, and their father, with the whole 
of their curious ménage are pleasantly and 
sympathetically described. But the heroine 
bears too striking a resemblance to many 
others of her class who exist in novels. Nor 
is the hero a very satisfactory creation. He, 
too, seems drawn rather from fiction than from 
life. Hervey Latour is entangled into a foolish 
marriage by the beauty'of the ‘‘ unprincipled 
Anglo-Greek,”’ as Mrs. Houstoun delights to 
call her. But though she soon affords him an 
inkling of her real character, he bears her off 
to the solitary west of Ireland, where he gra- 
tuitously takes up the post of Resident Magis- 
trate. Ennui and monotony speedily develop 
the worst qualities of the Anglo-Greek. She 
tries a desperate flirtation with the only 
object of her wiles within reach—a ‘young 
man reading for Sandhurst. Captain Latour 
is rash enough to take her back after she deserts 
him. But the inevitable and unedifying 
end is only delayed. More fortunate than he 
deserves, the hero gets free ultimately, and 
finds consolation in a young lady after the 


type of Moore’s Norah Creina. Mrs. Houstoun 


has an eye for Irish scenery. She describes 
the desolate coast and the sodden hills 
effectively. But the accident in Rotten Row 
is not well managed. And Mrs. Houstoun’s 
conspicuous fondness for French should not 
betray her into talking of a partie quarrée. 


Mr. F. Anstey is in his best vein in his 
new farcical romance, The Tinted Venus. He 
has hit upon a singularly happy idea, and 
worked it out with ingenuity. The conversa- 
tions are excellent, especially those of the 
embarrassed hairdresser with the goddess; 
and Mr. F. Anstey has excelled himself in his 
peculiar department—the humorous descrip- 
tion of vulgar people. His story is a variation 
upon that old theme which supplied many a 
romance before Prosper Merimeé’s Venus 
@’Ille. The Cyprian goddess is resuscitated— 
this time by a luckless hairdresser. Her 
experiences in the land of Philistia, and her 
verdict upon that dull and _irresponsive 
country, are what might have been expected. 
If any fault is to be found with the story it 
is, perhaps, that the closing scenes are too 
protracted, and have not enough movement. 
The dénouement also, an exceedingly difficult 
one to contrive, has elements of weakness. 
But they are amply redeemed by Tillie’s 
sudden access of womanly pity for the frus- 
trated hopes and arrested powers of her for- 
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midable rival. It would be interfering with 
the reader’s pleasure to give any sketch of 
the narrative from the in Rosherwich 
to Mr. Tweddle’s final glorification, and 
the assumption of that title which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold repudiated. The best thing 
in the whole volume, to our mind, is 
Tweddle’s confused letter to Tillie, explain- 
ing that “never did he swerve rot what 
could be termed a swerve fora instant.” It 
is a model of the epistolary art, and does 
away with a reproach against our hurried 
generation. Now we read it we wonder no 
one has ever anticipated Mr. Tweddle’s 
figure before—‘“this dilemmer which is 
sounding its dread ’orns at my very door.” 
The female characters are very good. It is 
impossible not to have a fondness for Tillie, 
and we feel quite sure of Bella’s spitefulness. 
The Tinted Venus forms one volume of Mr. 
Arrowsmith’s handy “‘ Bristol Library,” which 
was established by Hugh Conway’s success, 
and seems destined to displace the old three- 
volume novel to a great extent. 


The familiar and much misunderstood 
saying about wild oats has had much to 
answer for already, and will probably 
continue to do so “until the tired sun drops 
from the signs.’”” But not the least of its 
responsibilities has beon incurred in connexion 
with Mr. Nesfield’s story. .4 Regular Pickle 
is a term which stands in need of exact 
definition just as its synonym among nurses 
—a limb—probably does. But few people 
except Mr. Nesfield would include in the 
authorised pranks of 4 Regular Pickle such 
errors as lying, thieving, and forging. But 
in spite of this large interpretation Mr. 
Nesfield does not make his book amusing. 

Bootle’s Baby is written for the sake of the 
earlier scenes, which are amusing enough. 
The notion of transporting a child into the 
regiment is not altogether new, but it is still 
full of opportunity. But the story is too 
slight, and too obviously a peg for Miss 
Mignon’s early adventures. The author’s 
difficulty in rescuing himself from an awk- 
ward position is apparent encugh, but the 
part played by Miss Mignon’s mother is 
neither probable nor satisfactory. 

C. E. Dawxrns. 








THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. By R. L. 
Stevenson. Rangness.) Mr. Stevenson is 
one of the very few writers just now whose 
books we await with eagerness, because he is 
one of the very few who, in a cultivated age, 
retain any vestige of the barbarous faculty of 
imagination. In the little volume before us 
he mes @ child again, and sings the joys 
and sorrows of childhood, and the glories of a 
child’s world, with a fortunate oblivion of most 
be, has come to know in later years. 
The in the book seems to us the best. 
It is ‘* Bed in Summer.” 
**In winter, I get up b ht, 
And = St Y alle light, 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 
‘* T have to goto bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up Dg woe feet 
Still going past me in the street. 
*¢ And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear cua ies, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day?” 


Nothing could be more completely successful as 
the expression of a child’s feeling. This, too, 
is not far from the fact : 
** When I am grown to man’s estate, 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys,” 


Others which seem to us very happy are ‘‘ Keep- 
sake Mill,” ‘“‘ From a Railway Carriage,” ‘‘ The 
Lamplighter,” and ‘‘The Gardener.” Nor is 
Fairy Land forgotten. It would not be true to 
say that Mr. Stevenson altogether escapes the 
obvious dangers of this sort of writing. His 
child protests a little too much about his little- 
ness, and makes observations now and then 
beneath the dignity of song, and others far 
beyond his years; but for all that he is a most 
engaging child. 

Poems of a Life. By Lord Sherbrooke. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) Lord Sherbrooke’s 
Poems of a Life are very disappointing, and 
every time one takes up the slender little 
volume, refusing to believe that it can possibly 
contain so little, the disappointment eee , 
We hesitated to record our first impression, 
and we have tried it in all moods, with the 
hope that, after all, our first impression might 
have been wrong. It would have been so 
pleasant a —— to find that the veteran 
statesman had hitherto carefully concealed one 
half of his nature from the world, and that 
brilliant and ready wit, sharp satire, keen 
logical faculty, strong common sense, were not 
incompatible with the softness and sentiment 
and fine frenzy of the poet. But there is no 
such revelation here. Believers in the inevitable 
limitation of human faculties will be confirmed, 
and not rm. vig in their belief by what 
Lord Sherbrooke presents as the poetic fruits 
of his life. They serve only to remind us that 
before Lord Sherbrooke engaged in the rough 
and tumble of colonial politics he was an 
Oxford “‘ coach” of high celebrity, and that the 
composition of verses in the classical tongues 
was for some years a part of his business. ‘The 
verses in this volume have no more title to 
be called ‘‘ poems” than such scholastic exer- 
cises, and w equally little light upon the 
character of the author. That he should have 
thought them worth printing is, perhaps, the 
most interesting and instructive incident in the 

ublication. Of course there are good lines 

ere and there. This could not be otherwise 
in the metrical exercises of a man with his 
lordship’s literary faculty. But there is no 
single poem likely to obtain a place in any 
future Golden Treasury. Lord Bacon had 
probably less poetic sentiment in his nature 
than Lord Sherbrooke; but he lived in a less 
prosaic age, or was happier in his choice of 
a subject. If the poems had been dated, it 
would have been easier to bring them into 
relation with known facts in the career of 
the noble author. But this convenience is 
vouchsafed only in the case of two stanzas 
translated from Schiller ; and to any reader who 
reflects on the reason for dating these lines, the 
fact will touch a deeper chord of feeling than 
Lord Sherbrooke reaches in any of his verses. 
Feeling, indeed, as might be expected, is not 
so much a characteristic of his poems as satiric 
force. The satiric verses are the best in the 
volume. Everybody knows that Lord Sher- 
brooke can hit and touch to the quick in 
prose, and we imagine there are some shrewd 
thrusts in his verses; but, unfortunately, they 
are directed my his political opponents in 
New South Wales some forty years ago. To 
enter fully into the force of the satire would 
require almost as much study as is necessary 
for the enjoyment of Pope’s Epistles. Why 


are they not annotated ? There may be reasons 
for this reserve, and there may be reasons also 
why Lord Sherbrooke has published none of 





the effusions of his satiric muse occasioned by 


ee 


later incidents in his life. If Lord Sherbrooke 
had not stopped short with his metrical relics 
of colonial politics, the volume might possibly 
have been thicker, and would cortahky have 
been much more interesting. 


Tuberose and Meadowsweet. By Mark André 
Raffalovich. (David Bogue.) The range of 
poetic feeling within which these poems live is 
certainly a narrow one. It is bounded on 
all sides by Rossetti’s sonnet uence ‘‘ The 
House of Life.” Within that limit the poetry 
is often true, subtle and strenuous. It would 
be easy to find small faults in the diction, and 
large faults in the passion of these poems. 
The one is often obscure and the other is not 
rarely sensual, The obscurity arises mainly, 
we think, from the numerous foreign idioms 
employed. The excess of sensual ardour is a 
result of temperament. We understand that 
Mr. Raffalovich is a young Russian whose love 
of English poetry has led him to seek nationali- 
sation in this country. He shews an extra- 
ordinary command of our language so far at 
least as concerns the extent of his vocabulary, 
and his misuse of English words is rare, The 
defects in point of idiom ought soon to remedy 
themselves. Mr. Raffalovich will then be an 
English poet of distinction, though not by any 
means of high claims. He has imagination of 
the secondary order, and it loves to dwell chiefly 
on the shadowy side of nature. The deep tarn, 
the purple lake, the silent pool, and the mystic 
grove, have just that ap for him which they 
had for his English master. To say that the 
dreamy aspects of the world outside humanity 
partake for him of the emotions of men and 
women, and are to be interpreted only by that 
intercommunion of passion, is to say enough to 
indicate the kind of sentiment which pervades 
his book. Beauty is worshipped with sensual 
ardour. Of the pellucid fancy which finds in 
the wind on the mountains nothing that is 


foreign to the wind, in the water of the tarn - 


nothing that has reference to the wan reflection 
of a human face, in the rolling waves of the sea 
nothing that tells of a woman’s heaving breasts 
—of the strong and healthy, the emancipated 
and bird-like fancy which sees nature for what 
it is, Mr. Raffalovich has little or none. Every- 
thing as he sees it has reference to humanity 
on one of its many sides—the side of 
on. We Bg not a understood as 
epreciating this type of poetic tempera- 
sa If Shelley’s charm in ‘‘ The Sky- 
lark” lies mainly in that freedom from 
the trammels of human sentiment which 
seems to let the spirit of the poet who lies on 
the grass soar with the wings and the soul of 
the bird in the sky, the fascination of Keats in 
“The Nightingale” is that he is a livin 
man among living men, who toil afid moil an 
grow spectre-thin and sad, interpreting by the 
song of the night-bird the indissoluble kinship 
in sorrow of all living things. Then Shakspere 
has much of this poetic temper: instance the 
familiar description of the moonlight sleeping on 
the bank. Tt is almost the only kind of 
poetic feeling to be found in Rossetti, and it 
reveals itself even in such a display of rugged 
power as ‘“‘The King’s y,” as the 
sublimest passage in that —the weird 
woman’s vision of the gourd—will show. Mr. 
Raffalovich is, as we say, @ young man, and he 
may easily make deeper and broader his ima- 
ination, as Rossetti himself deepened and 
Srostaned the imagination which began with 
the exquisite but circumscribed vision of ‘‘ The 
Bl Damozel,” and the ‘ Bride’s Pre- 
lude,” and ended with the robust, vehe- 


ment, and sweeping power of ‘‘The King’s 
ite Ship.” Ray fy 


Tragedy” and ‘‘The 

Raffalovich is as little likely as his master was 
to alter his way of looki at nature; and 
hence, however vigorous an ionate, how- 





ever picturesque and subtle, his future work 
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may be, it will always, we should say, appeal 
only to the idiosyncrasy of the few who see 
human love in everything. We have referred 
to Rossetti in this mention of Mr. Raffalovich, 
but would not be understood to institute a 
comparison, however remote, between the great 
et and his youthful disciple from a foreign 
land. Notwithstanding a few extraordinary, 
perplexing, and even amusing misapplications 
of words, and some curious slips of rhythm, in 
this book, we will venture, however, to say that 
there is enough merit in Mr. Raffalovich’s 
poems to give rise to hope for his future. 
No competent judge of poetry will question this 
judgment when he reads the following verses, 
remembering that they are written in a lan- 
guage foreign to the writer: 
‘THE SILENT POOL. 
** No light, no air, no sound, no taste, no smell, 
Here while we wait to us of life to tell. 
No longer can I see where we did enter. 
The noiseless water scarcely mirrors us, 
The shallow pool that sloping to the centre 
Even at the edge seems dull and dangerous. 
Dark twisted branches where the leaves are 
greenest, 
A film against the sun, slim-hung above ! 
Warm hand in hand the while on me thou 
leanest. 
Strong tortured branches wasted as with love! 
Shoulder to shoulder, I and thou, arms touching, 
My fingers in thy fingers tenfold clutching. 
A pale and captured sky that pines above 
Dark twisted branches where the leaves are 
greenest ! 
Here while we stand to us of life to tell, 
No light, no air, no sound, no taste, no smell. 


Curbing and ruling their submissive tangles 
All things that grow here downward oddly 


curve 
Around the pool at unexpected angles, 
As if to reach some goal from which they 


swerve, 
Straight trunks that not a storm would answer 


stirring, 
~~ agus roots that turn which way pre- 
€ ’ 
All nained and cringing humbly creep and 
curve 
Around the pool at unexpected angles. 
Shoulder to shoulder, I and thou, arms touching, 
Here while we wait to us of life to tell, 
No light, no air, no sound, no taste, no smell, 
My fingers in thy fingers tenfold clutching !”’ 
Mr. Raffalovich must not be surprised to find 
that writing like this—full of foreign idiom, 
disconnected, wanting in simplicity and smooth- 
ness, yet subtle and keenly felt—is precisely the 
easiest to ridicule and the hardest to appreciate 
at its true worth. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wehear that Gen. Gordon’s journals at Khartum, 
which will be published on ‘Thursday next, June 
25, contain, in addition to the journals them- 
selves, appendices of the greatest interest and 
importance, translated from the Arabic expressly 
for this volume, and hitherto wholly own 
even to the Government. Among them is a 
letter from the Mahdi to Gen. Gordon, telling 
him of the destruction of the steamer Abbas, 
and the deaths of Col. Stewart and the Consuls, 
and giving a précis of the documents taken 
with them. This précis constitutes the only 
record of these documents, as well as of the 
stores in Khartum at that time. 


At the last meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, it was announced that the Abbé 
Batiffol, who is travelling in Eastern Europe 
under a commission from the French Govern- 
ment, has discovered in the treasury of the 
church at Berat, in Albania, a MS. containing 
the gospels of Matthew and Mark. It is written 
in uncials of silver, upon purple vellum; in 
which respect, as well as in the character of its 











readings, it resembles the Codex Rossanensis 
(2), which was itself discovered only a few 
years ago in Italy. The date is probably the 
sixth century. 


AFTER an absence of about two years, Capt. 
R. F. Burton has come on a visit to England, 
partly with the object of making arrangements 
for the publication of his translation of The 
Thousand Nights and One Night. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, Cambridge, is to have 
@ memorial of the late H. A. J. Munro, in the 
form of a bust by Mr. Woolner, who, it will be 
remembered, is also the sculptor of the fine 
bust of Tennyson in the library of the same 
college. 

Ir has been settled that the performances of 
‘‘ Rumenides” at’'Cambridge shall take place 
during the first week of December, and that 
there shall be six or seven of them altogether. 
Mr. Stanford has been busy selecting the 
chorus. The scenery is to be painted by Mr. 
John O’Connor. 


THE first portion of the library of the late 
John Fuller Russell will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, beginning on Friday, June 26, and 
continuing for five daysin all. The collection 
is equally rich in MSS. and in printed books. 
Among the former are a mi according to 
the Use of Sarum, written for Bishop Osmund 
of Salisbury, who died in 1099 ; a Book of Hours, 
with full-page miniatures executed in England 
in the fifteenth century; the Castle of Love, by 
Bishop Grosteste of Lincoln ; and an unpublished 
work by Archbishop Laud on Church Govern- 
ment, written for Prince Henry of Wales... Of 
the printed books we can only mention three 
Caxtons, no less than twenty-seven Wynkyn de 
Wordes ; the rare third folio of Shakspere, with 
a few also of the quartos ; and two of the rarest 
works of the press of Gutenberg—the Speculum 
of Hermannus de Saldis, which is believed to 
be unique; and the Determinacio duarwm 
Quaestionum of Sifridus, of which the only 
other known copy isin the University library at 
Cambridge. 

Dr. FURNIVALL has sent to press for the 
Chaucer Society a copy of the fine Harleian 
MS., 7334 of the Canterbury Tales. He refrained 
from printing it at first in his ‘‘Six-Text” 
of the Tales, because Dr. Richard Morris and 
the late Thomas Wright, to say nothing of Mr. 
Jephson, had issued careful editions of it. But 
experience has shown that a print of the MS. as 
it stands is necessary for students, because the 
editors of it were obliged often to correct its 
mistakes, or substitute better readings for its 
worse ones; and as - were not allowed to 
give collations, the readings of the MS. 
were not accessible in print. Hence the need of 
an accurate print of it, for collation with the 
Six-Text and other MSS. The print will be 
issued in one volume, demy-octavo, this year, 
and will correspond, page for page, with the 
Ellesmere and other separate issues of the Six- 
Text edition. 


ProF. SKEAT has finished his noble edition 
of the three versions of The Vision of William 
concerning Piers Plowman, who is Christ; and 
it has been issued to the members of the Early 
—. Text Society’s Original Series for 1884, 
with Part I. of Prof. Zupitza’s parallel-text 
edition of a of Warwick from the Auchinleck 
and Caius MSS. The issue of the Extra Series 
for 1884 will shortly be completed by Part I. of 
Miss Octavia Richardson’s edition of Caxton’s 
Englishing of The Four Sons of Aymon, with 
collations from its French original. . Sidney 
L. Lee will complete this year his edition of 
Lord Berners’s Huon of Bordeaux for the 
society. 

Mr. WILLIAM PaTeErson, of Edinb 


h, will 
have ready in a short time a book by 


@ Rev. 





W. Forbes Leith, 8.J., being Narratives and 
Letters of Scottish Catholics during the Reign of 
Mary Stuart and James VI. These narratives, 
from hitherto unpublished MSS., throw much 
light on the condition of Sccttish Catholics 
after the Reformation period, and are full of 
interesting details of personal adventure and 
suffering, 

Mr. PATERSON will also publish a new work, 
by the author of Nether Lochaber, entitled’ Twizt 
Ben Nevis and Glencoe. 


A NEw three-volume novel by Mr. B. L, 
Farjeon, entitled The Sacred Nugget, is in the 
press, and will be ready in July. We under- 
stand that Great Porter Square is already in a 
fifth edition. 


Winged Words is the title of a new book by 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, which Messrs. Isbister 
will publish immediately. It is divided into 
two parts: the first—‘*‘ Amo”—deals with the 
home life and its duties ; the second—‘“‘ Credo ” 
—with the inner life and its problems. 

UnvER the title of Urbana Scripta, Mr. 
Arthur Galton is about to publish with Mr. 
Elliot Stock a volume of essays on five living 
poets, viz., Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, and William Morris. 


THE Rev. Hilderic Friend will shortly pub- 
lish, with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., an 
illustrated book on The Ministry of Flowers. 


WE hear that more than 100,000 copies of 
Ouida’s novelette, A Ruiny June, were sub- 
scribed for before its puviication, and that the 
demand for it still continw: s. : 


Mr. TINDALL WILpRID%E of Hull, author 
of The Misereres of Beverley Minster, announces 
the publication of Vol. I. of Northumbria, a 
yearly volume devoted to the history and 
antiquities of the north of England, from the 
Humber to the Tweed, and from sea to sea, 
Among the contributors of papers to this 
volume will be the Rev. H. E. Maddock; the 
Rev. R. V. Taylor; the Rev. J. R. Boyle; Mr. 
W. E. Axon, of Manchester; Mr. Jesse Quail, 
of Stockton-on-Tees; Mr. C. Staniland Wake; 
Mr. W. Andrews of Hull; Mr. F. Ross. The 
work will be published in two editions, and 
is to be illustrated with copies of old engravings, 
drawings of quaint carvings, &c. 


Into the grim world of London by night Mr. 
Thomas yr oe has recently made a fresh tour 
of discovery, and has recorded his impressions 
in an article which is to appear in Cassell’s 
Magazine for July, with illustrations from a 
well-known pencil. 

Philosophy in the Kitchen is the title of a 
cookery book, based on a new plan by ‘‘ The 
Old Bohemian,” which will be published early 
in July by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 


Messrs MAXWELL’s forthcoming works 
include a‘‘ story of unromantic life,” in one 
volume, entitled The Cabman’s Daughter, by 
Holme Bird. 


Messrs. Morratt & PAIGE are about to 
ublish Brown Studies, a series of sketches by 
Mr. Aaron Watson. The book will contain 
about one hundred and fifty illustrations, 
drawn chiefly by Alfred Bryan and John 
Shepherd. 


Messrs. Swan SonnENSCcHEIN & Co. will 

blish, very shortly, a new book by the Rev. 
2 A. Adams, entitled My Man and I; or, the 
Modern Nehemiah. The work deals with 
various Church topics, and contains notes on 
the subject of Reunion, the Book of Common 
Prayer, &c. 

Mr. Joun A. C. VincENT contributes to the 
July Genealogist a criticism of Prof. Freeman’s 
Cathedral Church of Wells (1870). Among 
other contents of the number will be—‘ Notes 
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of the Life of Sir George Wheler, Knight,” 
from a seventeenth cen’ MS.; ‘ John 

the Founder of Harvard University, 
U.S.”; The Visitation of Dorsetshire by 
William Harvey, Clarencieux King of Arms, 
1565” ; ‘‘Mawson’s Obits,” from the College 
ef Arms; and an instalment of the ‘“‘ His- 
tory of the Family of Borlase,” containing 
a remarkable elegy on Sir William Burlace, 
who ‘“‘ established ” the school at Great Marlow 
which his father had endowed. 


Mr. T. Farrvan OrpIsH will give, in the 
July number of the Antiquary, the first — 
of a study he has prepare/ on ‘‘ Karly —_— 
Inventions,” a subject that has been singularly 
neglected by writers on economical history, but 
is of interest. Mr. Hazlitt contributes to 
the same journal some examples of peculiar 
tenures of land which he has collected since the 
publication of his edition of Blount. A paper 
will also a: on “‘ Roumanian Antiquities of 
the Roman Period.” 

THE August number of the Red Dragon, the 
national magazine of Wales, will be permanently 
enlarged to 104 pages, and the price raised to a 
shilling. A change will also take place in the 
penn My which will, in future, be entrusted 
to Mr. James Harris. 


In Little Folks for July particulars will be 
given of two competitions, in which a large 
number of prizes are offered for original stories 
and for answers to puzzles. These competitions 
are so wee oe that children resident in every 

uarter of the globe can take part in them on 
the same terms as those living in Great Britain. 


THE Rev. Joseph Maskell, of Emanuel Hos- 
pital, Westminster, will contribute to the July 
number of Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine 
an article on ‘‘ William Thynne, Chaucer’s first 
Editor.” The magazine will also contain the 
first portion of a paper of great interest to 

ogists, entitled ‘‘Mr. Thomas Jenyn’s 
ke of Armes,” translated from the Norman- 
French by Mr. James Greenstreet. 


THE annual meeting of the Folklore Society 
will be held on Saturday next, June 27, in 
the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society. Lord 
Beauchamp has resigned the office of ident 
after serving for five years, and Lord Enfield 
has consented to be nominated iu his place. 
The annual report suggests a confederation of 
all Folklorists in Europe and elsewhere. 


THE first annual meeting of the Huguenot 
Society of London was held on Wednesday, 
June 10, Gen. Frederic P. La in the chair. 
Baron F. de Schickler, President of the French 
Protestant Historical Society, conveyed the con- 
gratulations of himself and his colleagues upon 
the progress made by the society during its 
short period of existence. The first of the 
volume of the Proceedings will shortly be 
issued. A discussion followed on the proposed 
celebration of the app ing bi-centenary of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
announced that special services would be held on 
Sunday, October 18 (the date of the Act of 
Revocation), in many churches connected with 
the Huguenot —— and that the governor 
and direotors of the French Protestant Hospital 
had invited the council of this society and all 
members able to contribute papers, &c., to join 
them in a celebration at the ice in Victoria 
Park on ss 22, the a —a Act was 

romulgated. Huguenot descen and others 
Interested in the subject, are invited to com- 
municate with A. Giraud Browning, Esq., 3, 
Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


At the seventy-fifth annual meeting of the 
Swedenborg Society, held on June 16, it was 
announced that 2,132 volumes of the works of 
Swedenborg had been sold, and 2,844 volumes, 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Ir is stated that Mdme. Adelina Patti is writin, 
a series of articles for Harper’s, which will 
largely be of an autobiographical character. 


Miss RosE CLEVELAND, sister of the Presi- 
dent, has written a book called (George Eliot, 
and other Studies. This is said to be the first 
occasion that a ‘‘ mistress of the White House ” 
has come forward as an author. 


Miss JEAN INGELOW’s new volume is pub- 
lished in America under the title of Poems of 
the Old Days and the New, with a eens set 
of verses by Miss Woolsey (Susan Coolidge). 


Messrs. Purnam’s Sons, of New York, 
announce a book for which there ought to be 
some demand in England this autumn. It is 
The American Caucus System; its Origin, Pur- 
pose, and Utility, by Mr. G. W. Lawton. That 
the epithet ‘‘ American” requires to be prefixed 
is noteworthy. 


THE Century Club at New York is pro- 
moting a “away, ina for erecting a statue of 
William Cullen Bryant in Central Park, to- 
wards which 3,000 dollars (£600) has already 
been subscribed. Bryant was one of the 
founders of the Century, and was president 
of the club at the time of his death. 


THE Boston Literary World has had the 
happy idea of collecting from various sources 
a “ ‘of Contemporary Portraits” by 
Carlyle. 


THE New York Literary News has a com- 
petition for the most popular book published 
within the month. Inits June number, Vernon 
Lee’s Miss Brown heads the list, with 48 votes 
out of 204. 


In the Nation for June 4 W. J. 8. thus begins 
his criticism of the Royal Academy : 
“Tt is rege vedb wr since I saw an exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, and I was ill prepared for 
the great tion in almost all the leading | 
a which I find to have obtained. With very. 
ew tions, the popular artists have grown 
more and mannered in execution, and 
vapid in choice of subject. The dominant im- 
pression which my visit left was one of intellectual 
imbecility and technical decay. Huge canvases 
are devoted to subjects which are worth, in point 
of thought, no man’s study, and the general 
ualities of execution and colour are cruder, 
ooser in intention, and more vulgar and common- 
lace, than anything I can recall of the years gone 
y, when English art seemed stirred up by the 
influences of the great naturalistic revolution and 
the enthusiasm for sincere and exhaustive study, 
which was the result of Ruskin’s teaching.. The 
brush-work is coarse and unfeeling. Weak strain- 
ing for the appearance of masterly execution, 
which only results in feeble and tur, 


technical 
qualities ; rendering of secon: 
portions of the theme; exaggerations of local 


colour in place of exelted es of colour, and 
almost entire absence of that firm and thoughtful, 
if sometimes forced and grotesque, of 
form which one used to find so much of in the 
men—these are what one usurping the 
places of honour, and almost the entire line.”’ 
From Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston 
(formerly Ginn, Heath, & Co.) we have 
received several volumes of a series entitled 
‘* Classics for Children.” The two last are The 
Swiss Family Robinson, and Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather. The former is illustrated, the 
latter not ; both are printed in clear bold . 
It would seem that the requirements of the 
do not encourage the publication of complete 
books in this country. 


No. xvi. of the well-known “ Q. P. 


Indexes” (London: Triibner), compiled b 
Mr. W. M. Griswold, consists of the fourth 
annual issue of the Index to Magazines, form- 





presented during the year, 





now amount to nearly fifty—American, English, 
and German. There is not a single French 
magazine, nor are those English reviews in- 
cluded which were treated in ‘‘Q. P. Index,” 
No. XVI., noticed in the ACADEMY of March 14, 
1885. The system also differs in so far as the 
names of authors are arranged alphabeticall 
with names of subjects. When Mr. Griswold’s 
system of numerical shorthand has once been 
grasped, its conciseness will recommend it for 
use, if not for imitation. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DARWIN’S STATUE. 
(In the Natural History Museum, Kensington.) 
Farenp of the flowers, and seer of beasts and birds, 
Whose patient, indefa*‘¢able mind 
Made peace aud strove in kindred life to bind 
Creeping and wingéd things, the grass and herds ; 
More sure than song, more eloquent than words, 
Here, from the royal seat to thee assigned, 
_—- eee o’er-hung with thought, so sad, so 


ind, 

Will draw men after by persuasive cords. 
Heaven-sent to show the whole creation one 

In pain and travail on its upward rise. 

The priest might shriek and mumble of his 
But that strong soul that only truth could breed 
Had seen the Lord of Life upon His throne 

And those four creatures with the thousand eyes. 

H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE have received from Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton the first volume of the third series of 
the Expositor, to the contents of which we have 
month by month devoted brief critical notices. 
Graced with an etching of Bishop Martensen by 
H. Manesse, it forms an attractive specimen of 
the scholarly work of some of the best English- 
writing theologians. There promises to be as 
little of the “‘ higher criticism ”’ in this as in the 
two preceding series of the Lxpositor; but since 
the magazine appeals to a wide and varied 
theological public, a tone of conservatism (not 
to be identified with the spirit of reaction) is 
perhaps not only excusable but expedient. If 
there should be room for two such periodicals as 
the Expositor and the Monthly Interpreter, it will 
be a gratifying proof of the growth of a deeper 
study of the Christian Scriptures. The range of 
the former is wider, and the historical culture 
more varied, but the supreme importance of 
— theology is not less recognised in the 
tter. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


J. Die lisch-russische Frage u. die 
Kolonialpolitik. Innsbruck: Rauch, 


1 M, 60 Pf. 
F. L/’instruction primaire en Suisse, 





Paris: Ract. 4 fr. 50c. 

Frrron, H.de. De la division du pouvoir législatif en 
deux Chambres: histoire et théorie du Sénat. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 8 fr 

GOETHE. Goetz de Berlichingen: texte allemand con- 
forme a l’édition de 1787, p. p. Ernest Lichtenberger. 
Paris: Hachette. 10 fr. 

KINDLER V. KNOBLOCH, J. Das goldene Buch v. Strass- 
burg. 1. Thi. Strassburg: bner. 10 M. 

Korerine, H 





° ischen 
XVII. Jahrh. at MH 2M. 


- uLiev, A. Les Oatholiques libéraux: 
) Eglise et le libéralisme de 1880 8 nos jours. Paris: 


Plon. 8 fr. 50c. 
‘YskOvszkY, V. Les monuments d’art et de la 
renaissance en Hongrie. Livr.i1. Wien: Lehmann. 


8 M. 
RivizRE. A. Rabelesiana. Paris: Marpon. 7 fr. 
Tissot, V. La Chine d’ les Voyageurs les plus 
récents. Paris: Jou' 8 fr. 60 c. 
Viitzy, E. Traité élémentaire d’économie politique et 
de législation économique. Paris: Durand. 8 fr. 
HISTORY, ETO. 





ing fifty-six pages. Year by year the number 
ines indexed has increased until they 


of magazines 


EPIsto tificum romanorum ineditae. 
Loewenteld. Leipzig: Velt. 8M. aie 
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Gasquet, A. Précis des_institutions tiques et 
sociales de Yancienne France. Paris: Hachette. 
@ cane 4 uropiischen Staaten. 46. Lfg.1.Abtl 
ESCHICHTE der e en . 4. 1. 
Geschichte Oesterreichs. Von A. Huber. 2. Ba. 
Gotha: Perthes. 10M. 
HinpEBRAND, A. Boéthius u. seine Stellung zum 
Christentum. Regensburg: Manz. 5M. 
KAPPEYNE VAN DE CopPELLO, J. Abhandlungen zum 
rémischen Staats- u. Privatrecht. 1. Hft. Be- 
Srechwangen iib. die Comitien. Stuttgart: Metzler. 
2M. 80 Pf. 
Koparii, J. Vorlesungen ib. die Chronologie d. 
Mittelalters. Wien: Gerold. 1M. 
WSKI, O. Hundert Stellen aus dem Corpus 
uris Cigesten) m. ausfiihrl. Interpretation. 
reslau: Koebner, 2M. 


‘WENGEN, F. v. der. Geschichte der Kriegsereignisse 
zwischen Preussen u. Hannover 1866. 2. Lfg. 
Gotha: Perthes. 10M. 

WESSINGER, A. Aindorffer, Abt in Tegernsee 
1426-1461. Miinchen: Kaiser. 1 M. 25 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Maztrvs, OC. F. Ph. de, et A. G. Ercutzr. Flora 
brasiliensis. Fasc. 94. Leipzig: Fleischer. 68 M. 

Niepzwiepzki, J. Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Salz- 
formation in Wieliczka u. Bochnia. III. 
Miliko . 1M. 80 Pf. 

hey a La biologie Aristotélique. Paris: Alcan. 

. 50 Cc. 

Sars, G.O. On some A Cladocera. Chris- 
tiania : bwad, 2kr. 75 6. 

N, he. XVI. Charles Darwi. u. 
sein Verhiltnis zu Deutschland, v. E. Krause. 
Leipzig: Giinther. 5 M. 

, Th. Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Anatomie 
blattarmer Pflanzen, m. besond. Beriicksichtg. der 
Genisteen. Breslau: Kern. 2M. 

TRAUMUELLER, F. Die Mannheimer meteowologioche 
Gesellschaft (1780-95). Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Meteorologie. pzig: Diirr. 1M. 50 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EXPULSION OF SHELLEY FROM UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Dublin: Juve 13, 1885. 


I do not intend to enter into controversy with 
the author of The Real Shelley. I leave him all 
the honours won by his book and by his Apologia 
in the AcapEMy. If he is of opinion that he 
‘was warranted in assuming a date erroneous by 
two years as the date, or probable date, at 
which ‘the chicken-heart and wmilksop ” 
Shelley (Real Shelley, i. 65) entered Eton, when 
ry of the actual date was easily obtainable, 

do not dispute his opinion. If he believes 
that he had good evidence for his statement 
that ‘‘the inordinately blasphemous young 
rascal” (i. 65) was finally ‘‘ eliminated ” from 
Eton in 1809, while in fact Shelley remained at 
Eton until his schooling was completed in Mid- 
summer, 1810, I can only suppose that such 
chronological laxities properly form a prime 
feature of a biography characterised by robust 
and vigorous realism. I withdraw from the 
field of contention, being myself a frail idealist 
who loves an accurate date. 

But it may interest readers of the ACADEMY 
to hear that an account of Shelley’s expulsion 
from University College, Oxford, was left in 
writing by one of the junior fellows of the time, 
with a copy of which I have been most kindly 
favoured by an eminent scholar. In it the 
writer tells how it was announced one morning 
at a breakfast party that Shelley was to be 
brought before a meeting of the Common Room 
for being the supposed author of the anonymous 
pamphlet; how the pamphlet had been 
studiously sent to most of the dignitaries 
of the University, and to others connected 
with Oxford; how the meeting took place, 
and the pamphlet with some accompanying 
notes, the handwriting of which appeared 
to have been identified with that of Shelley, 
‘was placed before the lad; how he was 
asked if he could or would deny the ob- 
noxious production; how he declined to give 
a direct reply in the affirmative or negative ; 
how on his quitting the room, Hogg volun- 
tarily and at once appeared to state that if 
Shelley had anything to do with the pamphlet, 
he (Hogg) was equally implicated, and to claim 

i e in any penalty inflicted ; how the two 
youths while awaiting sentence were seen walk- 













ing up and down the middle of the quadrangle 
‘‘as if proud of their anticipated fate”; and 
how towards the afternoon alain paper 

ing the College seal, and signed by the Master 
and Dean was affixed to the Hall door, declaring 
that the two offenders were publicly expelled 
from the College ‘for contumacy in refusing 
to answer certain questions put to them.” It 
was always supposed, he states, that Hogg 
wrote the Preface tothe pamphlet. ‘‘I believe 
no one regretted their departure,” he adds, 
‘* for there were but few, if any, who were not 
afraid of Shelley’s strange and fantastic pranks, 
and the still stranger opinions he was known 
to entertain, but all acknowledged him to have 
been very good-humoured and of a kind dis- 
position.” EDWARD DOWDEN. 








SHAKSPERE AND LORD PEMBROKE, 
London: June 18, 1885, 


Through the liberality of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Rev. W. A. Harrison, of the Council 
of the New Shakspere Society, has been lately 
favoured by his lordship’s librarian, Mr. R. T. 
Gunton, with a very interesting and important 
extract from a letter in the collection at Hatfield. 

Inthe AcapEmy of March 22, 1884, I directed 
attention to the imprisonment of Lord 
Pembroke in the Fleet (March 25, 1601), on 
account of his intrigue with one of the ladies 
of the Court. To this imprisonment the sub- 
joined extract also alludes. The impression 
which the letter conveys is, that the hostility of 
the queen (who is clearly, as both Mr. Harrison 
and Dr. Furnivall consider, the lady of ‘‘incom- 
parable beauty ”’) arose from the spretae injuria 
jformae—from Pembroke’s preferring the lady 
before alluded to, Mrs. Mary Fitton, to the 
queen herself. At least it would seem that 
this was the view taken by Lord Pembroke. 
The impression is deepened by another letter of 
his at Hatfield, which speaks of the Queen’s 
preferring ‘‘sweet Sir Edward” before him. 
This ‘‘sweet Sir Edward” Mr. Harrison has 
been enabled to indentify with another young 
courtier, Sir Edward Norris. But the chief 
importance of the extract results from the 
strong confirmation which it gives of the 
identity of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
with Shakspere’s friend of the Sonnets :— 


“* EB. of Pembroke to Sir R. Cecil, June 19, 1601.* 


‘¢*T thinke myself much favored by her Mat, that 
it would pleas her to give me leave to goe abroad to 
follow mine own busines: but I cannot forbeare 
telling of you that yet I endure a very grievous 
Imprisonment, & so (though not in the world’s 
misjudging opinion) yet in myself, I feele still 
the same or a wors punishment. for doe you account 
him a freeman that is restrained from comi 
where he most desires to be, & debar’d from 
enjoying that comfort in respect of which all 
other earthly joys seeme miseries, though he have 
a whole world els to walk in? In this vile case am 
I, whose miserable fortune it is, to be banished 
from the sight of her, in whose favor the ballance 
consisted of my misery or happines, & whose 
Incomparable beauty was the onely sonne of my 
little world, that alone had power to give it life 
and heate. Now judge you whether this be a 
bondage or no: for mine owne part I protest I 
think my fortune as slavish as any mans that lives 
fettered in a galley. You have sayd you loved me, 
& I have often found it, but a greater testimony 
you can never show of it then to use your best 
means to ridd me out of this hell, & then shall I 
account you the restorer of that which was farre 
dearer unto me then my life & for such an infinite 
kindnes ever remaine 
‘* Your most assured friend to be commanded, 
: ‘* PEMBROKE. 
‘** Baynard’s Oastle, 19th of June.” 


* Evidently Mr. Gunton did not regard the 
commencement of the letter as important for 
Shaksperian research; accordingly it was omitted 
from the copy sent. 











As to the queen’s being ‘“‘ the only sun” of 
Pembroke’s world, reference might be made to 
Sonnets 33 and 34; and ‘ the belamas of misery 
or happiness” may recall 91 and 92. So also 
analogies to ‘‘ the world’s misjudging opinion” 
might be found in 112 and 121. But these 
comparisons would not be, by themselves, very 
conclusive. The case is, however, altogether 
different with Sonnets 57 and 58, which were 
written when Shakspere’s friend had absented 
himself from the poet’s society. In 57 Shak- 
spere speaks of ‘the bitterness of absence,” 
and of his being ‘‘a sad slave”; and he ad- 
dresses his friend as ‘‘ my sovereign.” Sonnet 
hg so important that it must be given in 


‘* That God forbid, that made me first your slave, 
I should in thought controule your times of 
leasure, 
Or at your hand th’ account ot houres to craue, 
Being your vassail bound to staie your leisure. 
Oh let me suffer (being at your beck) 
Th’ imprison’d absence of your libertie, 
And — tame to sufferance, bide each 
check, 
Without accusing you of iniury. 
Be where you list, your charter is so strong, 
That you your selfe may priuil your time 
To what you will, to you 4 doth belong 
Your selfe to pardon of selfe-doing crime. 
I am to waite, though wai so be hell, 
Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well.” 
First it will be observed that, as in the sonnet, 
the poet is a slave, so in the letter Pembroke’s 
fortune is as slavish as that of a man who “ lives 
fettered in a galley.” What is more remark- 
able is that the poet is waiting for his friend 
as though in “hell” (cf. Sonn. 120), and 
Pembroke similarly implores Cecil to ‘‘ rid me 
out of this hell.” But it is still more important 
to observe that Pembroke, though released 
from the Fleet, and with ‘‘a whole world 
to walk in,” is still imprisoned—an imprison- 
ment caused by the queen’s alienation and 
absence. The idea of imprisonment being thus 
caused is certainly neither obvious nor common, 
and yet this is precisely the idea found in the 
sonnet, which speaks of 
‘Th’ imprison’d absence of you r libertie.’’ 
Shakspere is ‘‘imprison’d”’ because his friend, 
in the exercise of his liberty, is absent and 
apparently estranged. 
Let the occurrence together of all these 
thoughts and expressions, both in the letter and 
in the sonnets, be fully considered, and I can 
see only two {possible conclusions—either that 
the — py ot come by Peper ome 
compos: y and the possibility of 
this being the case has suggested aioe 
Pembroke was indebted to the sonnets which 


ming | he had received from Shakspere ; and, notwith- 


standing the remarkable style of the letter, 
the latter view may be regarded as the more 
likely. Perhaps the expression ‘‘my sover- 
eign” in 57, and the coincidence of circum- 
stances, may have caused Pembroke to revert to 
this and the following sonnet. But whichever 
view may be taken, we have very weighty 
additional evidence of the close association of 
Shakspere with William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke. THoMAs TYLER. 








THE MERTON PROFESSORSHIP. 
London: June 13, 1884. 

May a humble ‘light literary” (as Mr. Sweet 
puts it) say a few words about the Merton 
Professorship? This “light literary” was not 
a candidate for the chair, and he is quite 
convinced that the successful candidate is 
likely to be a most exemplary and valuable 
student in his own particular and important 
branch of science. But are the claims of mere 
literary persons to a chair of the English 








language and literature therefore ‘‘ mythical ” ? 
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A writer in “ University Jottings ” is severe on 
“‘penmen ” and ‘‘ tonguemen,” and all who 
write in periodicals understanded of the 
people, Surely he is too severe! If the 
University were selecting (absit omen /)a new 
Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature, would it be desirable to choose 
a scholar with a speciality like the study 
of archaic Ionic, and Aeolic dialects, rather 
than a scholar of such wide tastes and 
ursuits as (if one may mention names without 
ing invidious) Mr. Jebb or Mr. Butcher? 
English literature and the English language, 
like Greek literature and language, are very 
spacious topics. A man may be deeply and 
seriously versed in the language and works of 
English authors from Surrey to Shelley, with- 
out being versed in almost prehistoric English. 
Such a man should, perhaps, not be regarded as 
a@ mere trifler, with claims as ‘‘ mythical ”’ as 
Grendel. It may be answered that “light 
literaries,” who scribble (poor fellows !) for their 
daily bread in ‘‘ dailies” and ‘ monthlies ” and 
‘* quarterlies,” and who, it seems, are ad- 
mired by ‘‘ young ladies,’ cannot have the 
sort of critical knowledge of English litera- 
ture which I describe. But this assump- 
tion, again, is not quite fair. A man of 
real capacity and knowledge, and worthy to be 
endowed, is sometimes driven into periodical 
literature just because he is not endowed. He 
must write what people at Jarge can read, or he 
must starve; and this necessity sadly limits the 
time and energy he can bestow on unremunera- 
tive labours of a more ‘‘ solid” and “ serious” 
description. Nor canI believe that the electors 
(of whom at least several are, or have 
been, active, graceful, and popular ‘‘ tongue- 
men” and “ penmen”—lecturers, reviewers, 
magazine writers and journalists) really enter- 
tain a contempt for their comrades in 
mere literature. I only want to try to 
‘show that a literary man need not be 
ex officio, as it were, a mythically impossible 
candidate for a chair of Literature, In any 
case such a professorship (in the Oxford of 
to-day, where there is no school of English) 
must be virtually a mere endowment of re- 
search or ability, a means whereby a deserving 
student can live and labour. Of course there 
may be dozens of opinions as to what kind of 
student is most deserving ; but it would be harsh 
to conclude that a man is necessarily no 
student at all because, in a country where 
literature is not subsidised, he makes his living 
by his pen. Inthe discussion of this topic there 
seems to be some asperity, which is needless 
where a good appointment has been made, and 
where there was room, I daresay, for a dozen 
appointments, each, in its kind, merited and 
satisfactory. A. Lana. 








MR. WHARTON’S “ SAPPHO.” 
Westbury-on-Trym: June 16, 1885. 

With such diffidence as becomes one having 
no kind of authority in matters classical, I 
venture to offer one or two remarks upon the 
Sappho of Mr. H. T. Wharton. I have read 
many reviews of this book ; reviews singularly 
unanimous in appreciative criticism, and written 
evidently by gee ag Pe yy Yet, 
to say, in none do it noted that 

Mn Wharton has not only for the first time 
collected “ye 3 authentic line of ar — 
nay, every en’ hrase and epithet, 
from every ran am oon Me has p ooo to 
survive the wreck of ages—but that he has 
rendered the whole into beautiful, and, as 
nearly as possible, equivalent English, such as 
may be “‘ understanded of the people.” This 
is, in truth, the very central point, pivot, and 
raison @étre of the book. It is not enough to 
criticise Mr. Wharton’s Sappho from the 
academic standpoint, and as ‘‘ a contribution to 





classical literature”: it should, I submit, be 
judged also, and indeed mainly, from the 
popular standpoint, and as a contribution to 
popular literature. The book is a tribute, an 
exposition, a monument. To thousands who 
know not a letter of the Greek alphabet, it is a 
revelation; and for those thousands Sappho 
ceases henceforth to be a mere name, and 
becomes a splendid reality. To have brought 
these precious relics of immortal verse within 
reach of the humblest lover of poetry is no 
small achievement; and, as it appears to me, 
this is the all-important fact which Mr. Whar- 
ton’s reviewers have overlooked. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 








THE ‘‘ INHABITANTS OF MELBOURNE, 1695.” 
Hammersmith: May 30, 1885. 

I cannot understand what the critics mean by 
saying that ‘‘in your review of my List of the 
Inhabitants of Melbourne (1695), it is wrongly 
referred to as the first of such lists that has been 
printed ;” for, by their own admission, no 
other list framed under the same Act can be 
found in print. 

The list Fagg see by the Scottish Act was 
framed under different conditions, and deals 
with a multitude of additional particulars. I 
was too imperfectly acquainted with the Acts of 
the Scottish Parliament to know how this tax 
was collected on the other side of the Border, 
or I should certainly have made some reference 
to the difference between the English and 
Scottish statutes. But no one can dispute that 
the ‘‘Book off Rateable Persons within the 
Shire of Aberdeen,” with its details of territorial 
value and divisions, merchants’ capital, servants’ 
wages and the like, forms a record of a different 
character from the Melbourne List, which I was 
editing. 

I must confess equal ignorance of the printed 
returns of the poll tax collected at Shenstone 
in 1692. But this, too, is only a list in pari 
materia, and is not one of those which were 
framed under the stringent provisions of 
the singular statute to which I tried to call 
attention. 

I am assured that these statutory lists are un- 
known at the Record Office; and, therefore, Mr. 
Round is quite right in saying that Lord 
Macaulay ought not to be criticised for not 
having consulted them. But what I rather in- 
tended to imply was, that he ought to have 
known that such statutory lists once existed in 
every parish, and, therefore, that our ancestors 
were not so incapable as he imagined of 
accumulating evidence of their number and 
condition. 

There must be hidden in stray places many 
lists similar to that which I was lucky enough 
to come across; and I hope that many of them 
will soon be found and printed, but (so far as I 
can see) the Melbourne List stands alone at 
present. EpmMonD CHESTER WATERS. 








IS OLYMPUS VISIBLE FROM PREVESA ? 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock : June 13, 1885. 

In the AcapEMy of May 30 there is a notice 

of Lord Beaconsfield’s Home Letters of 1830-31. 
It contains the following : 
‘* In a letter to his father, written from Prevesa in 
the Ambracian Gulf, he says: ‘Before me is 
Olympus, whose austere peak glitters yet in the 
sun.’ Perhaps some Greek traveller will inform 
us if Olympus is visible from Prevesa.”’ 

When, after touching at Patras, I was going 
on from Corinth to Corfu, on May 28, I did not 
see Olympus. Perhaps, however, nothing but 
other heights between me and that mountain 
prevented me from seeing it; moreover, when I 
passed by Prevesa, the steamer was a long way 
off from the coast. But, on my return from 
Volo to Piraeus, as I was leaving the Gulf 


of Volo on May 21, I had a good view of 
Olympus; and it rose so high that I think it 
might well be visible from Prevesa. 

J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpa«Y, June 22, 8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

TUESDAY, June 23, 3 p.m. Physical: ‘‘The Specific 
Refraction and Dispersion of the Alums,” by Dr. 
Gladstone; “‘ A Form of Standard Daniell Cell, and 
its Application for measuring large Currents,” and 
“*The Phenomenon of Mol r Radiation in Incan- 
descent Lamps,” by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

8p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘ Exhibition 
of Objects ot Ethnological Interest from Polynesia,” 
by Lady Brassey; “ ibition of Ethnological 
Objects from New Ireland,” hy Miss North; “ Ex- 
hibition of Australian implements, by Mr. Carl 
Lumholtz; “The Physi Characteristics of the 
Natives of Solomon Islands,” by Mr. H. B. G ppy; 
“The .’ by Abraham le; “The 
nomical Customs and Religious Ideas o7 the Choki- 

ia or Blackfeet Indians,” by M. Jean 
= Mexican Zodiac and Astrology,” by Mr. ayes 
Olarke; *‘ The P: Divisi 
Distribution of M: d,” by Mr. James " 

WEDNESDAY, June 24, 8 p.m. Boci of Literature : 
** The Philosophy of Epicurus and Modern Agnostic- 
ism,” by Dr. W. am ton. 

8p.m. Geological: ‘‘ Supplementary Notes on 
the Deep Bo at Richmond, Barrer. by Prof. 
Judd and Mr. Collett Homersham; “The eous 


and Associated Rocks of the Breidden Hills in East 
meryshire and ” db 


“Some imperfectly kn: 
Cretaceous Formation of England,” by Mr. R. F. 
Tomes; * Correlations of the Curiosity-Shop Beds, 
Canterbury New Zealand,” by Capt. F. W. Hutton; 
“The Fossil Flora of Sagor in Carniola,’ by Con- 
stantin Baron von E usen. 
V'HURSDAY, June 25,5 p.m. Hellenic: Annual Meeting. 
5 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, ‘‘ The 
Domestic Cat,” by Mr. J. E. Harting. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: ** Recent Dincgvertes ty 
Sir J. Savile Laniiey. near Lake Nemi,” by R. P. 
; “A Horse Interment close to a Viking’s 
Grave in Colonsay,” by W. W. Gall a 
Femay, June 26,8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 
8p.m. Bro : Annual M 
ing in Relation to his Time,” by Mr. O. 
SATURDAY, June 27,4p.m. Folklore: Annual M 


SCIENCE. 
The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. 
‘¢ International Scientific Series.” By W.K. 
Clifford. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Marnematicrans, compared with workers in 
other sciences and in the arts, are a secret 
body. What they do, how they do it, 
are unknown to the ordinary intelligence. 
Once upon a time, men who could compute 
the number of barleycorns required to go 
round the earth, or who could tell the mul- 
tiplication table up to twenty-four times 
twenty-four or further, were called mathe- 
maticians ; but now the name is found applied 
to men who do not eminently distinguish 
themselves in such calculations, and the world 
is puzzled. The grandest generalisation of 
natural science, the Theory of Evolution, is 
made subject to universal criticism, with 
profit in the long run to everyone concerned ; 
a painting can be seen by all, a poem can 
be translated into any language; but the 
critic of the Darwinian theory, of the paint- 
ing apd the poem, has ncthing to say of 
Taylor’s theorem, and, because he knows no 
better, is quite content to live ‘in the dreary 
infinity of a homaloid.” 

The late Prof. Clifford had a strong desire 
to bridge over the gulf between mathematicians 
and non-mathematicians, and, more than any- 
one that ever tried, had the power to over- 
come the undoubted difficulties of such an 
undertaking. His lecture on ‘‘ Boundaries 
in General,” delivered to an audience of 
working-men, is, so far as we can remember, 
the only example of a popular mathematical 
lecture. In several of his essays does he give 
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the general reader an insight to mathematics. 
In one, for example, he translates even 
Taylor’s theorem into ordinary English. And 
that he hoped to succeed in a systematic 
attempt in this direction is clear from the 
fact that the title of the volume under review 
was originally meant to be The First Prin- 
ciples of the Mathematical Sciences explained to 
the Non-Mathematical. 

This work, left incomplete by Clifford’s too 
early death six years ago, has at length been 
completed through the labours partly of the 
late Prof. R. C. Rowe, chiefly of Prof. Karl 
Pearson. We may say at once that it is worthy 
of Clifford’s reputation. Prof. Pearson has 
done his difficult duty well; and if we do 
object to parts of his work, it must always 
be remembered that it is much easier to say 
what would not, than to say what would, have 
been written by Clifford. 

Of the five chapterson ‘“‘ Number,” ‘‘Space,”’ 
“Quantity,” ‘‘ Position,” ‘* Motion,” into 
which the work is divided, Clifford wrote the 
chapters on ‘“‘ Number” and ‘‘ Space,” the 
first half of the chapter on ‘‘ Quantity,” and 
nearly the entire chapter on ‘‘ Motion”? ; for 
the rest Prof. Pearson is responsible. In 
reading the third chapter one irresistibly 
speculates as to the exact parts to be at- 
tributed to each writer. We could give 
reasons for thinking that §§ 1-6 and § 8 are 
substantially Clifford’s, and the others Prof. 
Pearson’s. It may interest some readers to 
test this theory. 

Beginning with the fundamental notion 

that, Zhe number of any set of things is the same 
in whatever order we count them, the chapter on 
‘‘Number” carries the reader smoothly on 
through addition, multiplication, permutations 
and combinations, and the binomial theorem. 
Then .the reader is introduced to the ideas 
that distinguish modern algebra from the 
old ‘‘Specious Arithmetic,” the distinction 
between steps and operations, and the ex- 
tended meanings of addition and multiplica- 
tion. After proving the theorem relating to 
the square of the sum of two numbers in the 
language of algebra and in ordinary English, 
Clifford remarks : 
**Two things may be observed on this com- 
parison. First, how very much the shorthand 
expression gains in clearness from its brevity. 
Secondly, that it is only shorthand for some- 
thing which is just straightforward common 
sense and nothing else. We may always 
depend upon it that algebra, which cannot 
be translated into good English and sound 
commonsense, is bad algebra.” 


The chapter on Space begins with the dis- 
cussion of boundaries in Clifford’s well-known 
method. Then comes one of the gems of the 
volume—the examination of the ‘‘ Character- 
istics of Shape.’ Clifford’s treatment of this 
should give the reader a notion of what is 
meant by the word beautiful applied to a 
mathematical investigation. The conic sec- 
tions are explained by the method of the 
shadows of a circle, and through them the 
reader is introduced to higher curves. This 


chapter will be found perhaps the most 
interesting in the book, and must awaken in 
every reader the keen regret that the power 
shown here is lost to the world for ever. 

The chapter on ‘ Motion,” though a frag- 
ment, is very valuable both for Clifford’s 
work in it and for what Prof. Pearson has 








added. In treating of variable motion 
Clifford introduces the illustration of two 
trains used by him in his Zlements of Dynamic, 
an illustration that has never received the 
attention it deserves. We have been accus- 
tomed to use a modification of this which does 
away with the supposition of an indefinitely 
long train, and is to that extent easier of 
conception. Suppose two equal wheels 
mounted side by side, one revolving at a 
uniform linear speed of, say, one hundred feet 
per minute, the other beginning from rest and 
increasing its speed till it exceed the first. 
To an insect placed on the second wheel, 
seeing nothing but the two wheels, and 
unconscious of its own motion, the first wheel 
appears at the start to be moving forward. 
By and by, as its own wheel gets up speed 
the other appears to be going forward more 
and more slowly. At. length the first wheel 
appears to stop altogether, and then imme- 
diately to begin to move slowly backward. 
At the instant of apparent stoppage the speed 
of the second wheel is one hundred feet per 
minute. Clifford’s illustration ought long 
ago to have found its way into ordinary text- 
books on the subject. 

The part of the book that it has fallen to 
Prof. Pearson to write contains, undoubtedly, 
the chief difficulties of the undertaking. In 
fact, the most of his writing is beyond the 
power of anyone but a mathematician to 
read; and this through no fault of Prof. 
Pearson’s. It is impossible to see how 
Clifford, if he had treated at all of the sub- 
jects taken up in the chapter on ‘ Position,” 
could have materially simplified it. This 
chapter undertakes, among other things, the 
explanation of quaternions, logarithms, com- 
plex numbers, Grassmann’s alternate units, 
determinants; and the most perfect pos- 
sible exposition of these could not be other 
than difficult reading. Prof. Pearson’s success 
here justifies the courage of his attempt. 
Besides, however, the necessary difficulties of 
the chapters on ‘‘ Quantity” and ‘‘ Position,” 
there are one or two things that might lead 
to confusion if they were to be read by some 
strong-headed non-mathematician. One of 
these is the use of the theory of limits with- 
out any preparation. This theory is surely 
of as much importance as, say, the theory of 
fractions, which gets a section in chap. iii. 
As it is, the language of limits is introduced 
on p. 128 without any warning; and it is 
wanted even earlier, namely, on p. 125. 
There, after proving that if a square having 
a circle inscribed have its sides stretched in 
the ratio 1: a, any radius of the circle is 
stretched in the same ratio, the author says, 
‘It follows from this that the circumference 
of the second circle must be to that of the 
first asa@is to1.” It certainly does follow, 
but at a greater distance than the non- 
mathematical reader might suspect. In 
several passages the notion of limits is intro- 
duced, and never so as to be self-explanatory. 
On pp. 196-7 we find, “‘ Then P Q will be a 
small arc sensibly coincident with the straight 
line P Q, and the line P Q will be ¢o all intents 
and purposes at right angles to OP.” The 
non-mathematical reader is not accustomed 
to say that two times three is to all intents 
and purposes equal to six, and might be par- 
doned for thinking that the words we have 
italicised do not strengthen the demonstrations 





A matter of minor importance is it that the 
language of stretches is not uniform. A 
length is said to be stretched in the ratio 
sometimes of 1 : a, sometimes of a@:1, when 
no difference of meaning is intended. i 
the three curves are given which are traced 
out by a point moving, so that the sum, the 
difference, and the rectangle respectively of 
its distances from two fixed points are con- 
stant; the curve for the ratio of the distances 
is wanted to make this section more complete. 
The section on the Bending of Space, the 
last and longest section in the chapter on 
‘¢ Position,” is a very interesting contribution 
to the question of hyper-space. The treat- 
ment, on the whole, is very ingenious, 
although objection, we think, might be taken 
to certain of the conclusions. Prof. Pearson 
quotes Clerk Maxwell’s assertion that 
‘**,.. Anyone who will try to imagine the 
state of a mind conscious of knowing the 
absolute position of a point will ever after be 
content with our relative knowledge,” and 
then attempts an examination of such a state. 
We shall give one of his illustrations. 
Modifying slightly the usual example, he 
asks us to imagine an infinitely thin fish 
living on the surface of a sphere, and suppose 
it incapable of making or recognising any 
landmarks. Then ‘the fish without land- 
marks might reasonably suppose its space 
infinite, or even look upon it as perfectly flat 
(homaloidal), and attribute the constant degree 
of bend and stretch to its physical nature.” 
On this: we remark that it is perfectly im- 
possible for that fish to have any notion 
whatever of space of even two dimensions. 
Supposing, now, the fish to live on a surface 


of varying bend, he points out that the fish © 


might determine its position by its degree of 
curvature. ‘Our fish,” he says, 


‘‘has only to carry about with it a scale of 
degrees of bending and stretching correspond- 
ing to various positions on the surface in order 
to determine absolutely its position in space. 
On the other hand, the fish might very readil 
attribute all these changes of bend and stre 

to variations of its physical nature in nowise 
dependent on its position in space.” 

But does not Prof. Pearson get his absolute 
determination of a point by shutting his eyes 
to one half of his own illustration? The 
effort to get the absolute here seems to 
necessitate the conception of the higher 
space in which the fish’s scales of curvature 
afford no protection from relativity. The 
whole matter, however, will bear more dis- 
cussion than we can be allowed room for here ; 
and whatever opinion we come to as to the 
conclusions, there can be no doubt as to the 
clearness and ingenuity of this particular 
contribution to geometrical heterodoxy. 

That this volume will not fulfil in all its 
parts the original intention of the author, 
Clifford himself seems to have seen. About 
a third of it, we should say, is distinctl 
beyond the reach of the non-mathematical. 
One end, however, it will serve. There is a 
great want of discussions by mathematicians 
of the fundamental notions of their science. 
Towards meeting this want the Common 
Sense of the Exact Sciences will be welcomed. 
It deserves, and will get, the careful study of 
every mathematician striving to lay a firm 
foundation of first principles. 

A. Y. Fraser. 
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OBITUARY. 
PROFESSOR FLEEMING JENKIN. 


FLEEMING JENKIN was born in 1833, of Welsh 
and Scottish blood, and in the pre-eminently 
English county of Kent ; and he was educated 
in Scotland, Germany, France and Italy. His 
father, a captain in the navy, and a gentleman 
of an old school of courtesy and courage, was in 
narrow circumstances. His mother, stirred by 
their necessity, addressed herself in the first 
place to music and painting, in neither of which 
did she meet with any success, and lastly to 
literature, where she gained and still preserves 
a measure of popularity both in England and 
France. It was, to some extent at least, from 
the proceeds of these novels that the expense 
of Jenkin’s education was defrayed; and the 
lady’s courage and versatility descended to her 
son. 

A fortunate accident brought the young 
engineer to the works of Messrs. Newall at the 
time of the p tion of the first Atlantic 
cable. He early made his mark; and was 
thenceforward one of our leading electrical 
engineers, the associate of Clerk well and 
the partner of Sir William Thomson, to whom 
he was loyally attached. Six months ago he 
drew up, for the purposes of a biographical 
notice, some rough notes, almost in the style 
of a telegraphic despatch, which I have now 
before me. Only once does he step aside one 
moment from the direct enumeration of events. 
He mentions his association in patents with Sir 
William ; and then, with his fine, impertinent 
honesty and loyalty, he must interject : ‘‘ The 
most successful inventions were, however, those 
of Sir William Thomson.” For those who 
knew him well, this trifle depicts the man. 
His services, voyages and labours in connexion 
with telegraphy, his inventions, his book, which 
has already passed through many editions, it is 
not for me to appreciate. Telpherage, his 
latest idea, and the one, it is not improbable, 
with which his name will be at last identified, 
his friends can only think of with regret. The 
expense of energy, the anxiety which some- 
times overclouded even his buoyant spirit, in 
connexion with recent repeated and severe 
bereavements, we cannot but suppose to have 
contributed to the fatal accident which we are 
now deploring. His professional work em- 

many other subjects. He was Professor 
of Engineering, first at University College, 
London, then at Edinburgh. He took a lively 
interest and gave much of his time to technical 
education; and in sanitary matters he has 
earned the gratitude of the public. 

This is enough to fill the days of a life longer 
than Jenkin’s; but this, to his friends, will 
seem but a small part of his activity. There 
was no subject on which he did not take, or 
could not learn, an interest; almost none that 
he touched but he left on it some mark of his 
peculiar charity and trenchancy of mind. He 
reviewed the Origin of Species; and Darwin, 
in avowed deference to his reviewer, abandoned 
his argument upon the influence of sports. 
He reviewed Matthew Duncan’s Fecundity, and 
Dr. Duncan reprinted the review entire in a 
second edition of the work. He wrote on the 
atoms of Lucretiis; and Munro acknowledged 
himself to be indebted. Not many reviewers 
have been thus honoured by those on whom 
they sat in judgment. But whatever Jenkin 
set his hand to, whether in work or play, was 
done with the same thoroughness and the same 
surprising brio. Time failed even him, he con- 
fessed, to do what he desired in economics. 
But he found time to push a dozen arts and 
inquiries further than many of his rivals. He 
was a clever draughtsman. A fair amateur 
actor and an excellent amateur manager. I 
believe he knew more of the construction of 
plays than any man in England. The Greek 





theatre was a favourite playground of his 
intellect. There was nothing that he more 
admired, and few could admire more critically 
or discuss the objects of their admiration with 
more communicative sense and gusto. Having 
occasion to mount a play of Sophocles, he 
threw himself into the problems of Greek 
tailoring with his accustomed fire and industry ; 
and in a few months’ time had studied out the 
cut and fashion of every garment. Later on, 
he very thoroughly analysed our English 
metres—an inquiry on which he was led to 
embark, in a manner highly characteristic of 
the man, by the results of phonographic experi- 
ments on the speech of different nationalities. 
History was the one branch of human know- 
ledge to which he professed himself indifferent. 

ese were some, and only some, of his 
athletic, intellectual pastimes. Yet he had 
still energy to spare, and to the last week of 
his life displayed the unflagging and delighted 
eagerness of youth. He was active in body; 
ready to walk, a shot, a fisher, fond of the sea, 
and, above all things, in every spare moment, 
one that gloried in good talk. To sitdown with 
his equals and to contest a problem was what 
Jenkin loved. In talk he was active, com- 
bative, pounced upon his interlocutors, and 
equally enjoyed a victory or a defeat. He had 
both wit and humour; had a great tolerance 
for men, little for opinions; gave much offence, 
never took any. Behind these outworks of un- 
resting, insurgent intellectual activity, his 
heart was deeply human and, in latter days, 
unaffecteuly pious. He was of the most radiant 
honesty and essentially simple; hating the 
shadow of a lie in himself, loving the truth, 
however hard, from others. He had in his 
manners, with those whom he loved, a certain 
curative causticity, of which they learned to be 
proud, and which he looked to have returned 
inkind. He would not nurse a weakness either 
in himself or you. He knew you, and would 
not dissemble his knowledge; but you were 
aware that he still loved you, and that it was thus 
that he desired you to return his affection, hand 
to hand, not gloved. To those who did not 
know him, to people of weak nerves or of a 
vulnerable vanity, he was at times atrial. To 
those who did, who had learned with what 
severity he judged and with what continual 
care he sought to correct himself; what toler- 
ance, what wisdom, what loving kindness, he 
kept at the service of his neighbours; in what 
a true relation he lived with his friends, in 
what proud and chivalrous sympathy with his 
wife and sons: to those the sense of his loss 
must be incurable. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ACTIVE VOLCANOES IN BRITAIN. 
242 West Derby Road, Liverpool: June 14, 1885, 

The statement has so often been made recently 
that no mountain in Britain has, within historic 
times at least, proved itself to be an active 
volcano, that I beg to draw attention to the 
following passages. 

In the Annual Register for 1773, p. 76, there 
is a letter dated from Holywell, in Flintshire, 
February 2 in that year, in which, after 
describing a most serious snowstorm, which 
left the houses in the town in some cases buried 
‘*three stories high ”’ in the drift, it is said: 
‘*The night before last Moelfamma (a vi igh 
aaa in this neighbourhood) And po ey 
utter as it were deep groans; the adjacent hills 
trembled from their roots. The noise at eleven 
o’clock was like the sound of a distant thunder, 
from the rolling of huge stones down a craggy 
precipice. At twelve there was a loud clap, and 
the vortex of the hill threw up in the same instant 
vast bodies of combustible matter; liquid fire 
rolled along the heaps of ruins ; at the close of all, 














nature seemed to make a grand effort, and rent 
one side of the mountain, which was solid stone, 
into an hiatus, whose breadth seems to be about 200 
yards; the nipagree- = ‘= hill a bag bow 
vast o ; ani e appears level, whic 
SateesY eeie” dtmnest peepentitcdan. All is now 
hushed; but in the places where the fire melted 
the snow, the earth ws out the verdure of May. 
At Ruthin, as two persons were foolishly endeavour- 
ing to make their escape from the ger, they 
were buried in a drift; several made their escape 
from St. Asaph into the sea, and fell victims to 
their timidity.” 

A further confirmation of this, and the fear of 
@ similar eruption, appears in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for March, 1794, p. 272, where the 
following passage occurs : 

‘* At Holywell, Flintshire, a noise resembling dis- 
tant thunder has several times within these few 
weeks been heard to issue from Moelfamma, a 
high mountain in that neighbourhood. About 
twenty years ago the vortex of this hill threw u 
vast quantities of combustible matter, and one side 
of the mountain was formed into an hiatus, whose 
breadth was about two hundred yards. The noises 
which have lately proceeded from the mountain 
seem to indicate a similar eruption.”’ 

I purpose to make some inquiries as to 
these assertions. Though, so far, not generally 
known, there is, I think, no reason to doubt 
their truth, unless some decisive roguery can 
be proved. There should be many people new 
alive, and in full possession of their faculties, 
who could have heard every particular of these 
events from their grandfathers. But as I wish 
to bring the matter forward publicly, I should 
be glad if any one who sees this letter, and has 
any information on the subject, will either send 
it to the ACADEMY, or to myself personally. 

The proof of such an eruption would be of 
vast importance. 
after the Roman period the whole of the lower 
part of the Vale of Clwyd, from the hills near 
Grwych Castle to the hills on the opposite 
side of the vale near Prestatyn, iadedinn 
Rhuddlan Marsh, &c., was one large bay or 
estuary, the Roman Pharos for the en to 
which still exists on the western side above 
Abergele. If in little more than a century we 
are aware of such convulsions as that on Moel 
Fammau, what may we not expect in eighteen 
hundred years, with comparative proof of the 
closing up of the mouth of the vale still 
existing ? W. THompson WATKIN. 








THE SLAVS AND THE GERMANS, 
Graz: May 29, 1885. 

It affords me great gratification to see in the 
AcavDEmyY of April 11 an appreciative review of 
the philological part of my Slawo-deutsches 
und Slawo-italienisches by so eminent a student 
of the Slavonic languages as Mr. Morfill. The 
‘political and less agreeable part,” however 
(which forms only one tenth of the whole) is 
subjected to criticisms which rest partly on 
actual misconception, partly on marked 
prejudice. 

Mr. Morfill describes my whole work as 
‘‘a kind of Hirenicon, the object of which is to 
reconcile the Slavs to their gradual absorption by 
their Teutonic neighbours by comforting them 
with the assurance that their langaages before 
becoming extinct will have modified the phonetics, 
inflections, and syntax of that imperial language 
which will ultimately prevail by a natural survival.’ 
On p. 132, referring to a certain ‘‘ unattainable 
end,” I have said: 


“Let us add one more to the many political 
Utopias already existing, and imagine that end 
y attained; let us suppose, that is to say, the 
amalgamation of the several national elements an 
accomplished fact: the result would not be the 
peace ew of Germanised Slavs, &c., no, we should 
ve before us an entirely new people.’’ 


Further, Mr. Morfill entirely fails to note 





My own idea is that until. 
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that my philologico-political reflections refer 
only to Austria. What he says of the Sluvonic 
peoples of the German Empire is therefore 
entirely beside the mark, and is, in part, in- 
correct. If he has no objection to make to my 
assertion in regard to the stability of the 
boundaries of the Slavonic languages in Austria, 
I do not understand on what grounds he main- 
tains that ‘‘the Slavs are being absorbed,” No 
one thinks nowadays of Germanising the Slavs 
of Austria ; only the adoption of German as the 
state-language is demanded in the interest of 
the state. I compared the condition of the 
Slavonic languages in Austria to that of the 
Celtic languages in Great Britain. I wished M. 
Morfill had referred to this remark. What 
would people in England say if the Welsh 
claimed for their language—the monuments of 
which reach further back into antiquity than 
those of any one of the Slavonic languages— 
one-hundredth part of the rights which the 
Slovenish and the Czech languages already 
enjoy ? 

If I have let fall any practical hints, they are 
the result of an unprejudiced examination of 
the facts and an earnest spirit of compromise. 
Mr. Morfill has no right to doubt the honesty 
of my intentions, and still less to confirm the 
Slavonic peoples in their dread of the Germans 
**et dona ferentes.”” When he mentions that 
the Hochmeister of the Teutonic Order was 
pleased to hang two Slavs for breakfast, it 
would have been easy for me to point to similar 
cases in which Slavonic princes indulged a like 
appetite in regard to Germans. But what good 
object would be served by dishing up such 


mediaeval barbarities, whether committed by - 


Slavs upon Germans, or by Germans upon 
Romanic peoples, or by Englishmen upon Celts ? 
Mr. Morfill pronounces his own condemnation 
when he says: ‘‘ By reviving these recollec- 
tions one may lay oneseif open to the charge of 
advocating race-hatred.” I am astonished to 
find so little impartiality among foreigners 
when the matter at issue concerns our national 
conditions. How far removed my position is 
from any kind of Slavophobia is shown by the 
review of my book by Prof. Jagi¢é, an Austrian 
Slav (Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, viii.), who 
gave me great credit for my friendly attitude 
towards the Slavs, and perhaps still more by 
the fact that my ‘‘ Philo-Slavonic” tendencies 
have been criticised by some of my German 
friends. Hueco ScHucHARDT. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

PRINCE ROLAND BonaPaRTE, having spent three 
months travelling in Lapland, has brought 
home a large collection of original photographs 
of the natives. The photographs have been 
systematically taken in accordance with Broca’s 
instructions, each individual being represented 
in full face and in profile. It is intended to 
issue sets of these photographs in a similar form 
to those of the natives of Surinam, which the 
Prince issued some time ago, and distributed 
with much generosity to various scientific institu- 
tions. The people of Surinam were exhibited at 
the Amsterdam exhibition; and their photo- 
graphs, with illustrations of their dresses, 
weapons and implements, form a superb 
anthropological album. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Rev. Dr. Pope, formerly warden of the 
Bishop Cotton College at Bangalore, and author 
of several standard books on the languages and 
history of Southern India, has been appointed 
Teacher of Tamil and Telugu at Oxford. It 
was only last month that we noticed a paper 
of his read before the Royal Asiatic Society, 
advocating the claims of Tamil on the attention 
of scholars, 





At the same time we hear that the Council 
of University College, London, are about to fill 
up the vacancies in the Lectureships of Tamil, 
Telugu, Marathi, and Burmese. 


THE Royal Asiatic Society have elected as 
honorary members Prof. J. de Goeje, of Leiden, 
and Prof. G. Biihler, of Vienna, in the place of 
the late Profs. Lepsius and Trumpp. 


ScHOoLARS will rejoice to hear that Dr. A. F. 
Rudolf Hoernle and Mr. G. A. Grierson have 
been, at last, able to issue the first part, com- 
prising from A to Ag’ mani, of the Comparative 
Dictionary of the Bihari Language, on which 
they have been so long engaged. Opposite the 
title-page are four maps, showing the progress 
of the language from the old Prakrit of B.c. 500 
to the Bihari dialects of the present day. The 
first part comprises an Introduction, wherein 
may be found valuable details, in sixteen sec- 
tions, of the systems of transliteration and 
spelling adopted by the editors, with other 
necessary details. Any one who will take the 
trouble of mastering these instructions, which 
must have cost the compilers months of patient 
study and comparison, can use the dictionary 
without any trouble. We only hope they will 
be grateful for the labour Messrs. Hoernle and 
Grierson have undertaken for their advantage. 


THE June number of the Indian Antiquary 
contains a paper by Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle 
on ‘*The Palas of Bengal.” The historical 
interest of the Pala dynasty is very great, for 
they were Buddhists in religion, and they ruled 
over the whole of Bengal, from Oudh eastward 
to the sea, during the tenth century 4.D., 
before the rise of the Brahminist dynasty of the 
Senas. The object of Dr. Hoernle’s paper is to 
reconstruct the chronology of the Palas by 
means of a more careful reading of the 
Amgachhi inscription, of which he prints a 
revised text. He reduces the number of Pala 
kings from eleven to only six. 


A REFERENCE made by Dr. Tylor—in his 
address to the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association at Montreai—to the views 
of Profs. Robertson Smith and Wilken on the 
existence of totemism and a matriarchate among 
the Arabs, has induced Dr. Redhouse to print 
some ‘‘ Notes” on the subject. In these he 
has passed in review all the material arguments 
put forward on behalf of the new theory, and 
concludes that ‘‘no valid ground has been dis- 
covered for maintaining that such a system 
ever existed among” the Arabs. We are 
curious to see what reply can be made to the 
arguments of so high an authority. 


THE ‘‘research” medal at University College 
School has been awarded to Mr. A. G. Bourne. 


Pror. A. 8. Coox, of the University of 
California, a pupil of Prof. Sievers, has pub- 
lished a translation of his teacher’s Old-English 
Grammar. (Boston, U.S. : Ginn, Heath & Co.) 
Although not at all suited for beginners, as the 
small size of the book may lead some persons 
to expect, Prof. Sievers’s Grammar is the best 
existing summary of what is known respecting 
Anglo-Saxon phonology andaccidence, including 
the results of the most recent research. Of the 
syntax it does not treat. The translator has 
made many additions, often of considerable 
value ; but it would have been well if he had 
distinguished these by some special mark, as 
the class of students for whom the work is 
intended will naturally desire to know how far 
Prof. Sievers is responsible for the statements 
found in the English translation. Among the 
changes which have been introduced may be 
mentioned the substitution of the term ‘ Old- 
English” for ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” which in the 
original is employed both in the title and in the 
body of the work. Prof. Cook has also, in 
accordance with Mr. Sweet’s practice, employed 





diacritic marks to denote the diverse qualities | 





(proceeding from diversities of origin) of the 
vowels o and e, and has placed the acute accent 
over the first element in long diphthongs. The 
translation is excellent, though we think that 
a somewhat more paraphrastic rendering of 
Sievers’s very concise sentences would occa- 
sionally have been an improvement. The 
onqranion * preteritive present stems” is 
objectionable, as it s sts a meaning quite 
different from that whichis intended. ‘ este. 
rito-present,” or ‘‘ preterital present ’’ would be 
much better. We observe two small slips: the 
word modgidanc is by mistake quoted from 
‘*Beda’s Death-Song”’ instead of from Czad- 
mon’s Hymn, and in the index the reference 
for sumor should be 273 instead of 373. It 
would have been better if the index had included 
the words quoted under the head of phonology 
as well as those quoted under inflection. The 
printing of the volume reflects great credit upon 
the publishers. We are glad to learn from the 
preface that Prof. Cook’s much-needed work 
on the Northumbrian dialect will not be much 
longer delayed. 











MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya. ArcHaz OLoaicaL InstituTE.—( Thursday, 
June 4.) 


J. T. Micxieruwaire, Ese., V.P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell read a paper on some early 
sites and works on the margin of the tidal portion 
of the river Thames.—Mr. kK. 8. Ferguson read a 
paper on Elizabethan standard weights and the 
Carlisle bushel, illustrating his remarks by the 
exhibition of some Elizabethan weights belongi 
to the city of Carlisle.—Miss Ffarington exhibi 

a number of Serjeants’ rings, and a fine specimen 
of a Wampum belt.—Mr. P. M. Fallow exhibited 
a fine specimen of late fifteenth-century chalice 
and paten from Hinderwell.—Mr. Colt Williams 
exhibited a mediaeval chalice and paten from 
Bacton, with several Elizabethan and Caroline 
communion cups; also an embroidered altar cloth 
and a cuir bouilli chalice vase. 


Socrery or AnriquartEs.—(Thursday, June 11.) 


Dr. Evans, President, in the Chair. The President 
described and exhibited a photograph of a Roman 
military decoration found at Pola in Istria, among 
other silver articles. This object is about five inches 
long, the upper part being a square and the lower 
a triangle. On the upper half is a figure of 
Victory, with a bearded captive wearing braccae, 
with the words ‘‘ Devic. Brittan.’? Below is Mars 
helmed, bearing a trophy. The figures are in high 
relief. The date is probably during the reign of 
Septimius Severus.—Mr. Freshfield read a paper 
on thirty-three letters of William Lloyd, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, one of the Seven aoe ee which gre the 
property of, and were exhibited by, Mr. Cooke of 
Berkeley. 


New Suaxsrere Socirery.—(Friday, June 12.) 


Dr. F. J. Furntvatt, Director, in the Chair.—The 
Chairman read a list of the probable papers for 
next session, and recommended to members the 
lately published book of Mr. Moulton on 
Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist. —Myr. Frank 
Carr (‘‘ Launcelot Cross ’’) read a paper on ‘*Such 
Harmony is in Immortall Soules,” ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice,”’ v., i. 63. After claiming the ‘‘Mer- 
chant’? as Shakspere’s transition play, and its 
harmony lines as its central passage, Mr. Carr 
discussed the character of Lorenzo, and contended 
that a passage of such high elevation as this music 
one was fitly placed in Lorenzo’s mouth. He 
declared that music and love always went together 
in Shakspere, and yet that the poet’s feeling for 
music was founded on a higher idea than that of 
earthly love. Mr. Carr then stated and illustrated 
the three ancient conceptions of the stars : 1. That 
they were gods, or the dwellings of gods; 2. That 
they were Sirens sitting on the nine spheres and 
singing; 3. That they were contained each in 1ts own 
sphere, each hymning as it moved. He referred to 
Spenser’s hymns, and argued that Shakspere must 
have known them and shared their Platonic con- 
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ceptions, and believed in the soul as an individual 
entity with its own form—just as a flower has 
form—by which it would be recognisable during 
its immortal life in the after world. Shakspere 
agreed, too, with Batman, that ‘‘music was 
ordained ’’—a thing divine. In the discussion which 
followed, Dr. Furnivall, Messrs. Harrison, 8. L. 
Lee, Tyler, Round, Miss Latham, and others, took 
part. While most ern differed as to the pro- 
posal of Shakspere’s belief in a definite form of the 
soul, Mr. Harrison argued that the recognition by 
Hamlet of his father’s spirit, &c., was in favour 
of that view. 


Eprnsurcnu Maruematicat Socrery.—(Friday, 
June 12.) 
Dr. Tuomas Murr in the Chair.—Prof. Tait gave 
an address on the detection of amphicheiral knots, 
with special reference to the mathematical pro- 
cesses involved. 








FINE ART. 
Life and Works of Raphael. By G. A. Crowe 
and G. B. Cavalcaselle. In 2vols. (John 


Murray.) 

Turovenout the last three centuries and a 
half no painter has been so universally popular 
as Raphael, or has so steadily maintained 
a pre-eminent reputation throughout the many 
changes in taste that have taken place since 
the day when all Rome crowded to pay their 
last tribute of respect to the corpse of the 
divine painter laid out in state by the side of 
his unfinished “Transfiguration.” This con- 
stancy of admiration which has been felt for 
Raphael is due to many causes. In the first 
place, to the remarkable way in which he 
combined the highest merit as a draughtsman, 
colourist, and master of graceful composition ; 
secondly, to the wide range of his subjects 
and technical methods; and, lastly, perhaps 
most of all, to the extraordinary varieties of 
his style. In his earliest works, Raphael 
came very near to the simple directness and 
highly religious spirit of the older Perugians 
of whom Fiorenzo di Lorenzo was the chief. 
In his middle period he worked in the more 
developed style of the great Florentines of 
the end of the fifteenth century; while, 
toward the end of his short life, Raphael was 
the leader of the new—almost pagan—style 
which in a few years was doomed to give 
the death-blow to all that was most valuable 
and lasting in the art of Italy. Without the 
help of historical evidence, who would guess 
that the “ Sposalizio” of the Brera, the 
‘*Madonna del Baldacchino”’ of the Pitti, 
and the “‘ Transfiguration” could possibly be 
the work of the same hand ? 

The completion, after an interval of three 
years since the appearance of the first volume, 
of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Life and 
Works of Raphael will be a welcome com- 
plement to the already large literature on the 
subject—so large that the mere catalogue of 
the existing books published by M. Miintz 
under the title of Les Historiens et les Critiques 
de Raphaél (Paris, 1883) forms a good-sized 
volume. Within the last few years the labours 
of MM. Gruyer, Geymiiller, and Eug. Miintz 
have done much to increase our knowledge of 
special parts of this great subject; and, 
indeed, the last-named author has produced 
a comprehensive work, which, from its 
numerous and well-selected illustrations, com- 
bined with an ably-written text, will by no 
means be su ed by the perhaps more 
historically valuable work of Messrs. Crowe and 





Cavalcaselle, lacking as it does the important 
aid which is given by facsimiles of studies and 
engravings of finished paintings. 

Of the early part of Raphael’s life but 
a very shadowy outline is now known to us. 
The main facts about his childhood are well 
narrated by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
chiefly from documentary evidence given by 
Pungileoni in his Hlogio Storico di Raffaello 
(Urbino, 1829), and by Campori, Wotizie ¢ 
documenti per la Vita di Giov. Santi e di 
Raffaello. Though Raphael lost his father at 
the early age of eleven, yet to him he ey 
owed a part of his boyish training, and muc 
of that religious sentiment and grace of motive 
which are so conspicuous in his earliest paint- 
ings. One of Raphael’s favourite motives for 
groups of the Madonna and Child, that in 
which the mother is reading out of a book of 
Hours, is clearly derived from pictures by 
his father, Giovanni Santi. 

One of the most disputed points with regard 
to Raphael’s early life has been the question of 
the date at which he went to Perugia asa pupil 
of Pietro Perugino. Vasari’s statement that 
this happened during the lifetime of Giovanni 
Santi is clearly a mistake, and no certain 
information is given by any existing docu- 
mentary evidence. Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle adopt the theory that Raphael’s Peru- 
gian apprenticeship began as early as 1495, 
but the reasons with which they support this 
view appear very insufficient. The supposed 
sign of Raphael’s hand in some of the finest 
parts of Perugino’s Cambio frescoes at Perugia, 
dated 1500, is much relied upon by the 
authors as a proof that Raphael had then 
been for some years working under the older 
master. They also see the hand of Raphael 
in the extreme delicacy ot the faces in the 
Certosa triptych of Perugino, now in the 
National Gallery, that well-known picture 
with a central panel of the Madonna and an 
archangel on each wing. But it may be 
doubted whether it is not a serious under- 
rating of Perugino’s talent to attribute the 
finest qualities of these paintings to so youth- 
ful a touch as Raphael’s, however precocious 
he may have been. At this early date the 
style and manipulation of Raphael and his 
master grew into so very close a similarity 
that little stress can safely be laid on internal 
evidence of this kind. On the whole, it appears 
more probable that M. Miintz’s view is correct, 
and that Raphael did not go to Perugia till 
1499, especially as during the four or five years 
preceding this date Perugino was mostly 
absent from his native city, and Urbino was a 
place which, under the enlightened patronage 
of Guidobaldo of Montefeltro, provided many 
facilities for the artistic education of a young 
painter. About 1502 Raphael began to 
execute independent works. Four pictures for 
churches at Citté di Castello were probably 
the earliest of these. They still exist, but in 
a sadly damaged and restored condition. 

Towards the end of 1504 Raphael paid his 
first and for him momentous visit to Florence, 
where he was warmly received by the 
Gonfaloniere Pier Soderini, and by most of 
that marvellous crowd of immortals who 
then made Florence the chief artistic centre 
of the world. With astonishing rapidity 
Raphael shook off the mannerisms of Perugia, 
and learnt from one great artist after another 
some special quality of colour, vigour of 





drawing, or grace of composition, in which 
each happened to excel.* From Signorelli 
and Michelangelo he learnt the importance of 
precision of line and a thorough knowledge 
of the human form; from Fra Bartolomeo, 
nobility of composition and skilful treatment 
of drapery in dignified folds. Nor was 
Raphael a pupil of the living only : he closely 
studied the Carmine frescoes of Masaccio and 
Masolino, and the sculptured reliefs of 
Ghiberti and Donatello. During an early 
visit to Siena he made a study of the antique 
group of the three Graces, which then stood 
in the cathedral library. He appears to have 
been much charmed by the soft beauty of this 
group, which must have seemed very remark- 
able at a time when the buried treasures 
of Graeco-Roman art had scarcely begun to 
be disinterred. Shortly afterwards, probably 
during a visit to Urbino in 1506, Raphael 
reproduced this design in a miniature-like 
little painting which is now in the Dudley 
collection. 

Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle accept the 
somewhat doubtful story of Vasari that 
Raphael made at least some of the designs for 
the series of frescoes begun in 1502 by 
Pinturicchio in the cathedral library of Siena, 
all of which are still in such astonishingly 
brilliant preservation. The evidence in sup- 
port of Vasari’s statement rests mainly on the 
much disputed question as to whether 
Raphael’s hand can be traced in some pre- 
liminary drawings for these pictures, which 
are preserved in the Chatsworth and Baldeschi 
(Perugia) collections. The question is a very 
difficult one, and many of the ablest modern 
critics deny all sign of Raphael’s touch in 
these drawings, or of his handwriting in the 
inscription on one of them—the meeting of 
the Emperor Frederic with his bride— 
“* Questa e la quinta di papa pio.”+ It must 
be remembered that Vasari wrote with a ve: 
strong prejudice against Pinturicchio, an 
was not unlikely to attribute the chief merits 
of these very graceful compositions to the 
universally popular and admired Raphael. 

The second volume of this work treats of 
the third part of Raphael’s life, that which 
he spent in Rome, beginning with the year 
1508. A large portion is devoted to a care- 
ful examination of the Stanze frescoes 
painted for Julius II. and Leo X. It is 
somewhat surprising to find the ceiling of the 
Stanza d’Eliodoro singled out for special 
praise—-‘“‘ Worn as they now appear, the 
subjects are the finest which the master ever 
composed.” Few will agree with Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle in this estimate of 
their value. Apart from their very unsuitable 
character as a scheme of decoration for a 
vaulted roof, and the serious injury they have 
received from the repainting of the back- 
grounds in crude blue, all these pictures— 
Jacob’s dream, the burning bush, God appear- 
ing to Noah, and the sacrifice of Isaac— 
suggest far more the weaker hand of a pupil 
than the strong drawing and graceful com- 
position of Raphael himself. 

With regard to the technique employed by 
Raphael in his frescoes, the authors say—‘‘ The 
tracings of the cartoon were fastened over the 


* See Minghetti, ‘‘I Maestri di Raffaello,” 
Nuova Antologia, Aug. 1, 1881. 

t+ See Schmarsow, Raphael und Pinturicchio in 
Siena (Stuttgart, 1880). 
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fresh plaster and deeply engraved with a steel 
point before the colours were applied, and the 
marks of this process have proved indelible.” 
This was certainly not the process usually 
employed. The design was first pricked and 
pounced on to an undercoat of dry stucco ; 
over this, bit by bit, patches of wet stucco 
were laid each morning, sufficient only for 
that day’s work. This, of course, obliterated 
the pounced outline on the wall, and the part 
covered by the fresh patch was again sketched 
in by freehand with a point on the soft 
stucco. The only use of transferring the 
whole design to the wall was to keep the 
general positions of the figures right, and 
was no guide as to the detail of each separate 
part. The very visible incised lines on the 
Stanze frescoes show clearly a very free and 
sketchy treatment of the outlines quite unlike 
the appearance of lines impressed through a 
tracing of the cartoon, a somewhat stiff and 
mechanical process at the best. 

Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle discuss with 
much critical acumen the question as to what 
share Raphael took in the production of the 
marble statue of Jonah in S. Maria del Popolo, 
and other small pieces of sculpture which have 
been attributed to him. The four statues of 
youths which support the basin of the 
beautiful ‘‘tartarughe fountain” in Rome 
are rightly assigned, not to Raphael, but to 
Matteo Landino. These statues, however, 
are of marble, not bronze, as Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle assert. 

It may seem ungracious in discussing a 
work of such real value as this to dwell on 
its defects, but one cannot avoid the suggestion 
that this book would have been both more 
useful and much pleasanter reading if it had 
been revised by someone with a more complete 
knowledge of the English language than 
either of the authors appear to possess. Such 
barbarisms as ‘‘ nude ”’ used as a substantive, 
“‘mask” meaning a face, ‘‘pivial” for ‘a 
cope, and many others, are constantly re- 
curring. In the descriptions of the costumes 
of saints represented in Raphael’s pictures, 
the right names are scarcely ever given to 
the various ecclesiastical vestments—a small 
matter perhaps, but one which seriously 
diminishes the clearness of the descriptive 
part of the book. 

On the whole, the solid merits of this work 
are not seriously affected by blemishes which 
are mostly superficial. It contains a vast mass 
of matter partly unpublished before, and the 
whole of this interesting subject is treated in 
a very wide and comprehensive manner. It 
was probably the unavoidable limits of space 
that have prevented one branch, that of 
Raphael’s work as an architect, from being 
treated as fully as might have been desired. 

J. H. Mippieron. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE SITE OF GOSHEN. 
(Communicated through Reginald Stuart Poole, 
Hon. Sec.) 








Malagny, near Geneva: June 4, 1885. 
THE readers of the ACADEMY, and the friends 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, will be 
astonished that having spent the whole winter 
in excavating in the Delta I should not yet 
have written a word about the results. The 
truth is, that all places are not equally reward- 
ing to the explorer. Khataaneh and Tell-el- 





Rotab, where I worked at first, have yielded no 
monuments of importance. However, the re- 
sults of this campaign may be summed up in 
what I consider as the solution of a geo hi- 
cal question—the site of the Egyptian + 

About six miles to the east of Zagazig, near 
the canal, and at a short distance from the 
station of Abu Hammad, is a village called Saft- 
el-Henneh, where week is held one of the 
most important mi\rkets of the wady Tumilat. 
The market-place is a tell, or mound, covered 
with the ruins of o! 1 houses which extend under 
the vi and beyond. On the southern side 
of the tell there is an ancient brick wall con- 
structed of large bricks, which was a Pharaonic 
enclosure. From this wall the tell slopes to- 
wards the fields, and is cultivated in some 


een Ther . about twenty years ago, the 
ellaheen came across a large monolithic shrin 2 


in black ite, covered with sculptures an \ 
hierogl. , which was at once broken to 
pieces by command of a pasha, apparently in 


order to ascertain whether it contained gold. 
It isa very common superstition among the 
Arabs that in old stones are buried great 
treasures which have been hidden there by 
some ical process. I saw some curious 
instances last winter, showing how this belief 
is widely spread even among the upper classes. 
This accounts for the destruxtion of many 
precious monuments, and chiefly of inscriptions 
which are thought to indicate where the gold 
lies buried and how it is possible to seize upon 
it. The fragments of the broken shrine were 
scattered in different directions. Tworemained 
on the spot, two were carried a fow years ago 
to the Museum of Boolak, wicre they 
stand in the courtyard, and where they 
have been studied by —— Pasha. That 
eminent Egyptologist saw that the shrine was 
of the time of the XXXth dynasty, of the 
reign of Nectanebo II., and that it was dedi- 
cated to the god Sopt, the chief god of the 
nome of Arabia, whose name still survives in 
Saft, the name of the village. What interests 
us chiefly in the nome of Arabia is that we 
know from several authors that it was the site 
of the land of Goshen, which the LXX. call 
Teotu *ApaBias, Gesem of Arabia. Besides, 
in the hieroglyphical lists which describe the 
nomes we find the mention of Kesem of the East 
as one of the localities of the nome of Arabia. 
This Kesem has been considered by most 
Egyptologists as being the Egyptian Goshen. 
The same name preceded by the article is the 
origin of the Greek ¢axotca, Phacusa, which 
Ptolemy calls the capital of the Arabian nome ; 
and as Phacusa has a great likeness to the 
Arabic Fakoos, this last spot, twelve miles 
north of Tel-el-Kebir, has generally been 
acknowledged to be the Goshen of the Bible. 
When, in exploring the Delta, I arrived at 
Saft, in the month of December, I saw the two 
fragments left. One of them is a piece of the 
base, and bears of a very important 
inscription, the dedication of the monument. 
It says that the king came to Kes in order to make 
offerings to the venerable god Sopt on his throne ; 
and farther, that the images of the gods of Kes, 
together with this shrine, were created under the 
reign of the king. . .« » Nowthis Kes, which 
is here mentioned twice, is nothing but a 
variant of the Kesem of the Ptolemaic lists—the 
Greek Phacusa. That seems to me to settle the 
uestion of Goshen. It is thus to be looked 
or in the wady, around Saft-el-Henneh, on the 
eastern side of the Pelusian branch, and not at 
Fakoos. When I worked at Saft I cleared the 
whole space occupied by the temple which was 
erected by Nectanebo II., and I gathered as 
much as I could find of the inscriptions of the 
shrine. Monuments of Ramses II., Nekht- 
horheb, and Ptolemy Philadelphos, are still 
extant in the place. The village itself is 
remarkable for the quantity of fragments of 
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hard stone, granite, diorite, and porphyry, which 
are found in the walls of the oun The 
mosque has columns of marble with late 
Greek capitals, and the sheikh told me that 
some years ago there were @ t number of 
inscribed stones, which had broken or 
carried away for building purposes. 

Others before me placed Goshen in the 
same region. I must mention, in particular, 
the French scholar Quatremére, who, followin 
the Arab tradition derived from Saadiah al 
Mackrizy, placed it between Belbeis and 
Abbaseh, which is just the neighbourhood of 
Saft-el-Henneh. This part of the country is at 
present most fertile and productive. In Joseph’s 
time, when the canal to the Red Sea had not yet 
been dug, it was probably land, watered 
from the Pelusian branch sufficiently to feed 
cattle, but - 2 t | not 
necessary to it t en was of very 
_— extent. The tribe of Jacob, coming from 

anaan, did not require for its flocks a 
considerable surface of land; but when 
the people increased in number they spread 
beyond the limits of Goshen proper and 
extended to the north towards Tanis, in 
the wady along the canal, and also towards 
Heliopolis, in a region where the tradition of 
Hebrew inhabitants at different epochs has 
lasted up to the present day. 

I know that one of the strongest arguments 
which will be used against my determination 
of Goshen is the great similarity between 
the names of Phacusa and Fakoos, which 
is undeniable. To this objection I answer 
that the only definite indication which 
we have as to the site of Phacusa is the 
statement of Strabo, who says that Phacusa 
was the starting-point of the canal 
which ran from the Nile to the Red Sea. 
Nearly all modern authors have admitted that 
here the Greek geographer, generally so 
accurate, had made a mistake; but no trace of 
a canal has ever been found in the region 
between Fakoos and the Red Sea. But if 
Phacusa is in the wady, then the statement of 
Strabo is no longer erroneous ; and the starting- 
point which he indicates would be only a few 
miles east of that given by Herodotus (a little 
above Bubastis), and the canal mentioned 
could only be the same which is described by 
Diodorus, Pliny, and others. I cannot here 
dwell longer on this discussion, which will have 
its place in the Memoir which I intend to pub- 
lish on the monuments of Saft-el-Henneh. 

As for the curious fact of this beautiful 
shrine having been erected under the XXXth 
dynasty by the very last of the Pharaohs, I may 
be allowed to revert to it in a su uent letter. 

EDoUARD NAVILLE. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 
Tue Society of Painter Etchers is holding its 
exhibition in a gallery sacred generally to the 
very poorest water-colours—the Dudley Gallery 
of the Egyptian Hall. The traditions of the 
place may fortunately be po. gong ; the place 
itself is a convenient one, and the exhibition, 
we are bound to say, offers many sources of 
interest. Perhaps Mr. Whistler is the only 
English or American etcher of eminence who 
does not contribute to it. The president of the 
society, Mr. Seymour Haden, is represented by 
an important mezzotint, a treatment of the 
‘* Agamemnon” subject, varied very much from 
that of his famous etching. It is interesting, 
among other reasons, for bei +3 practically an 
original work in mezzotint. Most of the great 
mezzotints have been translations of pictures 
painted by other hands. Mr. Strang, Mr. 
Pennell, and Mr. Duveneck are among the most 
noteworthy contributors to the show. Mr. 
Strang, it been said elsewhere, owes much 


to the old masters, and to one old master who 
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is but a middle-aged man living in Englard 
to-day. That, of course, is M. Legros. But 
Mr. Strang, it is likewise admitted, brings a 
cunning of his own to the execution of the 
tasks to which he sets himself, and records with 
skill the features of a world which he sees now, 
it may be, with Rembrandt’s and now with 
Legros’s eyes. He exhibits at least one portrait 
of remarkable effect, and several plates in 
which an inventive faculty finds what seems 
to be naive, but is yet in its own way very 
complete, expression. Mr. Pennell and Mr. 
Duveneck are very distinguished Americans, 
genuine artists quite as much by the way in 
which they see their subjects as by the way in 
which they pourtray them. Both have worked 
much in Venice. The exhibition contains a 
fair proportion of good work by other artists 

y eminent, and some of the labours of 
the less known are extremely promising. 


Messrs. DOWDESWELL’s latest exhibition is 
one which will be agreeable to all lovers of 
genuine art. It is as an etcher that M. Rajon 
is best known to the public, and his reputation 
as a a and skilful interpreter of 
masters old and new: can only be more firmly 
established by the present collection in Bond 
Street. As an original artist he is less known, 
but, by those who know his work of this kind, 
scarcely less appreciated. The masterliness of 
his touch andthe fineness of his stylehave indeed 
been seen in two heads facsimiled for the Port- 
folio, but here are a greater number of examples 
of his studies, These, whether in black or red 
chalk, or pastel in oil and water-colour, show 
the versatility of his accomplishments. In 
chalk, perhaps, he is most at home. His com- 
mand of this material is complete. But it is 
not so much of his technical skill, which 
scarcely needs proof, as of the spirit and 
refinement of his imagination, that this exhi- 
bition speaks most freshly. His portraits are 
instinct with life and character. His children 
are simple and charming, his ladies animated 
and refined, and for men—we hope that most 
of our readers will let such portraits as those 
of Mr. Whistler and Don Pablo Sarasate speak 
to them personally. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN UNKNOWN PORTRAIT AT HAMPTON COURT. 


Bonn: June 8, 1885. 

Among the pictures in the gallery at Hampton 
Court that still await explanation is the head 
of an old man, now hung near the end of the 
South Gallery (No. 272). The strange truth in 
rendering the character of extreme old age 
with its corpulence and its entire baldness 
—a certain sublimity of deformity—must often 
have attracted the eyes of the visitors, even 
when fatigued after reaching the end of their 
wanderings through the gloomy rooms of tbe 
Palace. The h is mentioned in the cata- 
logue of James II.’s collection of pictures 
(London, 1758), No. 39, “A fat man’s head, 
bald, with a double chin.” On my last visit to 
Hampton Court, I was struck by the resem- 
blance of this head to that of the Canon Georges 
de Pala in the well-known altar-piece of Jan 
Van Eyck in the Academy at Bruges. The 
likeness, as a photograph now shows me, is 
indeed perfect. The eyes, where the spirit of 
life seems all but extinct, yet looking wearily 
upwards; the very thin, horizontal lips; the 
= and pointed ear—ali agree. 

The head at Hampton Court was probably 
the life-size study for the figure in the altar- 
piece, and is, in this respect, unique. It is 
painted in a reddish yellow mezzo-tinto, 
quite monochromous, very firm in design and 
modelling ; showing Van Eyck’s grandeur and 
broadness in conception and treatment of a 











countenance, before proceeding to the super- 
position of microscopic details, of local colour, 
of light and shadow. C. Justi. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. WALTER J. ALLEN has nearly com- 
pen @ picture to be called ‘‘ Gordon’s Dream.” 
t represents the general asleep in his bed 
chamber in the citadel of Khartum, and the 
background is filled with visionary shapes sug- 
gestive of thoughts which may have 
through the hero’s mind during the terrible 
trial. A photographic print of the picture, 
prepared under the direction of Mr. James 
Hogg and executed by Messrs. Marion & Co., 
will Gites early in July, to which will be 
appended, by permission of Miss Gordon, a 
facsimile of the passage from her brother’s last 
letter, which contains the words “I am quite 
happy, and, like Lawrence, have tried to do 
my duty.” 

Since we first called attention to Mr. Alfred 
Newman’s attempts to revive the old art of the 
blacksmith the produce of his forges has 
attracted no little attention ; and we have been 
glad to receive as some testimony of his success 
a thin book, appropriately illustrated with 
sketches of old and modern designs for work 
in wrought iron, and containing an interesting 

aper on his craft read by him before the 
Boniety of Architects. Mr. Alfred Newman 
thus combines business with pleasure, but 
both his taste and his enterprise are worthy of 
commendation. 


WITH some idea of bringing into notice a 
new process—‘‘ gravure ”—Messrs. Boussod 
Valadon & Co. (Goupil & Co.) are issuing a 
series of reproductions of the chief pictures of 
the Salon under the title Figaro-Salon. The work 
will be completed in five numbers, each of which 
will contain ten full-page plates, one double- 
page plate, and four engravings in the text. 
M. Albert Wolff contributes the letterpress. 


THE Egypt Exploration Fund has received a 
donation of £10, being the proceeds of three 
lectures on Egypt given by Mrs. Tirard (Miss 
Beloe) at the British Museum. 


THE forthcoming number of the Archaeological 
Journal will contain the following papers :— 
‘* Roman Inscriptions found in Britain in 1884,” 
by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin; ‘‘ Notice of a 
few more Early Christian Gems,” by Mr. C. 
Drury E. Fortnum; ‘“‘The Roman Antiquities 
of Switzerland,” by Mr. Bunnell Lewis; ‘‘The 
Difference of Plan alleged to exist between 
Churches of Austin Canons and those of Monks, 
and the Frequency with which such Churches 
were Parochial,” by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson; 
‘Sandridge Church, Herts,” by Mr. Somers 
Clarke ; “‘ ‘Scandinavian’ or ‘ Danish’ Sculp- 
tured Stones found in London, and their 
bearing on the supposed ‘ Scandinavian’ or 
‘Danish’ Origin of other English Sculptured 
Stones,” by the Rev. G. F. Browne. 

As a supplement to his Royal Academy Iilus- 
trated, Mr. Henry Lassalle has conceived the 
idea of issuing a ‘‘Selection from Crowded 
out or Not Hung for Want of Space,” with 
nearly 100 facsimil iles from the artists’ original 
a. The publishers are Messrs. Sampson 

Ww. 


THE authorities of the City of Paris have 
granted to the proprietors of The Architect a 
special authorisation for reproducing the archi- 
tectural, pictorial, decorative, and sculptural 
works of Paris. 

THE Gazette des Beaux-arts is this month 
occupied mainly with the exhibitions. The 
Salon is treated by M. André Michel, the Por- 
traits du Siécle by M. Paul Mantz, the 
Menzel Exhibition a M. Louis Gonze, the 





‘* International” at M. George Petit’s Gallery 
by M. Alfred de Lostalot, the Exhibition of 

arved Wood at Rome by M. Pierre de Nolhac. 
Some wonderfully ipa se sketches by Menzel 
are the most notable of the illustrations. The 
— however, by M. ee Mhoay? the 
rather too simpering portrait o: e. Copia 
by Prud@’hon, is a gil oh . , 

THE Neuchitel painter, Charles Dubois, who 
died at Mentone last spring, has left a bequest 
of 40,000 francs to the museum of his native 
town. The municipal council has determined 
that one of the rooms of the museum shall be 
named after the artist. 


THE annual meeting of the Swiss Kunst- 
verein will be held this year at St. Gallen on 
June 28 and 29. The artists propose to act an 
original ‘‘ Festspiel” in the St. Gallen Stadt- 
theater. The meeting of the Swiss Society for 
the preservation of historical art monuments is 
also to be held in the same city on one of these 
two days. 








THE STAGE. 


‘“‘Le Prince Ziman,” by M. Jules Claretie, a 
very prolific writer of fiction and of criticism, 
is at this present moment the only piece in 
which Mdme. Jane Hading has appeared at the 
Gaiety during her actual engagement. And 
the ‘Prince Zilah,” though ingenious in 
arrangement and very strong in at least one of 
its scenes, is not a great piece of literature. 
Yet it affords Mdme.’ Jane Hading, as a 
wronged woman, “‘more sinned against than 
sinning,” some opportunity for the my of 
her very sympathetic art—of an art that can 
make bearable, be it remembered, even the 
repulsive situations of ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges,” 
in which, repeating doubtless the success of 
her last visit, the actress is to appear this 
evening. Mdme. Hading’s ;resence is always 
an agreeable—dare we even say a comforting 
one ?—on the stage. Not endowed with strict 
beauty, the charm of a yeculiar union of 
“sense” and “sensibility” —Miss Austen’s 
words, combined with a fresh meaning—is 
certainly hers. We have had more exciting 
actresses coming to us from Paris; for we 
have had Sarah Bernhardt. We have had 
more subtle actresses; for we have had Desclée. 
But there is a certain quiet magnetism about 
Mdme. Hading which is ass y very effec- 
tive. With a touch of Desclée, she has 
perhaps a touch of Héléne Petit. And, like 
the last named lady, a substantial share of 
youth and of freshness are still hers. She is, 
to boot, an actress of well-nigh the highest 
intelligence. M. Damala, who was beau gargon 
before he was the husband of Sarah Bernhardt, 
appears in England with Mdme. Hading. He 
is no longer the husband of Sarah Bernhardt : 
perhaps even no longer beaw gargon; but then, 
en revanche, he is an actor, while of old he was 
@ picturesque puppet. He has made some 
mark at the Gaicty, and if people do not 
precisely go to see him they watch him with 
some interest when they do see him. To secure 
that is to secure a success of at least the 
second order. To secure a success of the first 
is a matter within reach of very few. 

WE wonder whether the savage attack made 
upon their enterprise by the weather, on more 
days than one, will convince Lady Archibald 
Campbell and her associates, the Fastoral 
Players, that the field of their efforts is ill 
chosen. We were very sorry to be prevented 
from going down to Combe to witness an 
entertaining and a courageous experiment, but 
the experiment was, from the conditions under 
which it was made, unlikely to succeed, and 
we will explain why. It was held, we are 
entitled to suppose, that if the weather had 
been on all occasions delightful, and the birds 
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in the trees had refrained from singing, 
except when there was a pause in the dialogue, 
it would have been easier to realise the truth 
or possibility of the pastoral scenes of ‘‘ As You 
Like It” in an agreeable garden-forest than on 
the boards of a theatre. The conventional, it 
may be thought, would have been banished— 
Nature taking its place. Alas! there were the 
practical inconveniences to reckon with—the 
interruptions of the birds, the passage of the voice 
away from those who should have heard it—lost 
too soon in the immensities—-the deeply-rooted 
apprehensions cherished by an out-door audi- 
ence in a generation given over to rheumatism. 
And over and above all this, there was one 
thing that seems to have been forgotten—the 
truth that the Natureof thedramatist only really 
plays at Nature; that being itself really Art, it 
demands alliance not with Nature, but with 
Art, to bear it out. Much will always remain 
** conventional ”—‘‘ conventional ”’ in the good 
sense—in every achievement of Art; and we 
have only to accept it for what it is, and not to 
attempt to get rid of it. In the matter of 
stage scenery there have been two ways of 
getting rid of it, and, for our own parts, we 
have about as little sympathy with the one as 
with the other. One has been the substitution 
of the natural landscape for the ordinary de- 
corations of the theatre; the other, the much 
more widely practised substitution of gorgeous 
artificial scenery for artificial scenery that is 
but simple and bare. We hold that the more 
favourable opportunity for the enjoyment of 
exquisite acting is afforded when the scenery is 
admittedly conventional, and not even very 
fine. Therefore with the conditions under 
which the Pastoral Players essay to practise 
their art, we have but little sympathy. They 
are not wise conditions, we think. But to con- 
demn the conditions—to condemn even the choice 
of them—is not to condemn the players. It 
would be very pleasant to see Lady Archibald 
Campbell and Miss Calhoun and Mr. Hermann 
Vezin and the rest present their performance in 
London, and under an ordinary roof. Lady 
Archibald is admittedly well worth seeing, 
Miss Calhoun is accepted not only as a 
sprightly but as a poetic Rosalind—which 
is more to the point, as the poetic is 
much rarer than the sprightly, though it 


.is not always as popular—and Mr. Her- 


mann Vezin is the best Jacques on the 

stage. When the mountain will not go to 

Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. 

So Lady Archibald, Miss Calhoun, and Mr. 

— Vezin must be persuaded to come to 
wn. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Art the third concert given by Mdme. Fricken- 
haus and Herr J. Ludwig, last Thursday week, 
at the Prince’s Hall, Dvorék’s pianoforte Trio 
in B flat (op. 21) was performed, and, if we are 
not mistaken, for the first time in London. 
During the past few years we have become 
acquainted with some of the composer’s ripest 
creations, and it is, perhaps, somewhat difficult 
to appreciate at their true merit works which 
were written when Dvorak was a disciple rather 
than a master. The development of his genius 
has been slow and therefore sure. However 
great the difference between the Trio in B flat 
and the later one in F minor (op. 65), we trace 
the composer’s individuality in both; and in 
the earlier work this is all the more interesting 
and striking, seeing how much he is influenced 
by some of the master-minds of the nineteenth 
century. Those who admire the works of 


Beethoven’s full manhood can still enjoy the 
fresh, noble, yet less characteristic, productions 
of his earlier days. Dvorak, if not a Beethoven, 
has shown great power, and musicians may 





delight to mark the steps by which that power 
has been acquired. The Trio was very well 

layed by Mdme. Frickenhaus and Messrs. 
Lalvlg and Albert. The pianist also gave an 
excellent performance of Mendelssohn’s Varia- 
tions sérieuses. Miss Ambler was the vocalist. 

As the second part of the programme con- 
tained nothing requiring special notice, we 
crossed over to St. James’s Hall to the St. 
Cecilia choir and orchestra of ladies conducted 
by Mr. Malcolm Lawson. The last time we 
heard this society we were compelled to say 
that the instrumentalists were by no means 
perfect. We are glad to notice a steady 
improvement. The orchestra of strings played 
in a very commendable manner a Larghetto 
and Minuet by Boccherini, but they evidently 
found the accompaniment to Mr. C. V. 
Stanford’s ‘‘ Glad Serenades” somewhat beyond 
their strength. An interesting feature of 
the programme was a “Salve Regina” by 
Gernsheim for solo (Miss E. Green) and chorus. 
The choral singing was very good. Several of 
the conductor’s compositions were sung, and 
were much contented, 

An invitation concert was given by Col. 
Henry Mapleson at St. James’s Hall on the 
following evening. Mdme. Marie Roze, Mdme. 
Lablache, Mr. Herbert Reeves, and many other 
well-known artists took part in a programme 
containing many pieces which have becqme 
popular favourites. It is sufficient to say that 
the audience, judging by the loudness and 
frequency of the applause, thoroughly enjoyed 
the music. After the first part of the pro- 
gramme, Dr. Carter Moffat, the inventor of the 
ammoniaphone, explained the construction and 
properties of this instrument, by which he 
maintains that speaking or singing tones may 
be strengthened, and also improved in quality. 

Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Charles Hallé 
gave his sixth concert at the Prince’s Hall. 
Dvorik’s pianoforte Quartet in D (op. 23) was 
the chief attraction of the programme. All 
that we have said about the B flat Trio 
applies still more strongly to this work. The 
individuality of the composer is far more 
marked, despite the perceptible influence of 
Schubert in the first two movements. The 
opening allegro is very attractive, the theme 
and variations are delightfully quaint and 
pleasing, while the finale shows a wonderful 
combination of pure fresb mebody and skilful 
workmanship. Mr. A. Chappell will do well 
to add this quartet to his répertoire. It was 
admirably interpreted by Mr. Hallé, Mdme. 
Néruda, and the Herren Straus and F, Néruda. 
The presence of the Princess of Wales with the 
Princesses Louise, Victoria and Maud will 
explain the reason of Mr. Hallé choosing for 
his solo Schumann’s simple Kinderscenen 
(op. 15). Mdme. Néruda played with brilliant 
success an Adagio by Spohr and Paganini’s 
showy ‘‘Mouvement perpetuel.” The pro- 
gramme concluded with Brahms’ grand Quintet 
in F minor (op 34). The hall was crowded. 

At the eighth Richter concert last Monday 
evening a Symphony in C by Herr Fuchs was 
performed for the first time in England. The 
composer is one of the professors at the Vienna 
Conservatoire. The music shows that he has 
been an industrious student of the great 
masters, and that he has learnt to express his 
thoughts clearly; but beyond this there is 
nothing to render it specially attractive, or to 
explain its prominent place in a Richter pro- 
gramme. It was the first piece and the sym- 
phony of the evening. Beethoven was repre- 
sented only by an overture. Why, it might 
be asked, did not Herr Richter give a sym- 
phony by some English composer, for surely 
there are many who could write music 
quite as clever and quite as interesting as 
that of Herr Fuchs? We have been informed 
on good authority that Herr Richter asked 





three of our best-known composers if they had 
a new symphony for him to perform; but, none 
being forthcoming, he gave the German com- 
poser the chance of a hearing. Let native 
musicians take note of this, and Herr Richter 
in future may, perhaps, not have to search in 
vain. Herr Henschel made his appearance at 
this concert, and sang with t earnestness 
and intelligence Pogner’s address from ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger ”’ and ‘‘ Wotan’s Abschied ” from 
**Die Walkiire.” The programme included 
Glinka’s fantasia, ‘‘ Komarinskaja,” given for 
the second time this season. 

Herr F. Rummel gave a pianoforte recital 
last Wednesday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. 
The programme was an interesting one. First 
came the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, which was admirably rendered. We 
shall indeed be glad when pianists give up 
pianoforte transcriptions of Bach’s great organ 
works ; however well they may be played, the 
effect is unsatisfactory. Herr Rummel’s per- 
formance of Handel’s Suite in E major was 
good, though we did not quite like his reading 
of the ‘‘ Blacksmith” variations. His inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata 
was careful and intelligent, but the first move- 
ment, to our taste, was too slow. Schumann’s 
magnificent Fantasia in C (op. 17) afforded. the 
player a good opportunity of showing how 
thoroughly he enters into the spirit of that 
composer's music; in the March, however, he 
got somewhat excited, and towards the end 
there was more of the spirit than of the letter. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Variations sérieuses,’”” which 
followed, were given with admirable precision 
and finish. The programme included many 
short pieves by Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, and 
other modern composers. Herr Rummel is a 
first-rate pianist, a conscientious artist, and an 
independent thinker. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


EPITAPHS ON CG. G. GORDON. 


By CONTRIBUTORS to the “‘ JOURNAL 
of EDUCATION.” 








“SUTITTYG OUD COP 


Large Crown 8vo, with Portrait. 


The Athenaeum says:—“ The publication is a graceful tribute to a 
memory which should be as lively a power in the hearts of men of 
literature as it must ever remain to men of action.”, 

The Aberdeen Journal says :—“ As an ad to the d ing-Too 
table, nothing could be more desirabie, The exterior of the book is hand- 
some. It is priuted on fine paper, and is richly bound. And the contents 
are worthy of their covering, no less than of the hero whose praises they 
Bi 


f London: WILLIAM RICE, 86, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved, is. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


For the Use of Merchant Taylors’ School. 
By F. STORR. 


The Athenaeum says :—‘‘ Mr. Storr’s hints are to the purpose. They are 
intended for schoolboys, but grown-up people, who wish to avoid making 
elemevtary blunders in either writing or speaking, may use them to 
advantage.” 

The Practical Teacher says :—‘‘ It is the result of much knowledge and 
experience, the work of one who has an intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, and »n equally clear perception of the difficulties and requirements 
of beginners.” 


London: WiL11aM Rick, 86, Fleet-street, E.C, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK PATTISON. 
By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
See “JOURNAL of EDUCATION” for JUNE. 
Price 6d.; per post, 74d. 

London: WILLIAM RIcz, 86, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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THEATRES. 
C002 7, TEA TR OE 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8.45, THE MAGISTRATE, 
an a Farcical Play, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO. 
Preceded by TWENT ’ MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA. 
Mr. H. Reeves-Smith and Miss Norreys. 











DEURY. LANE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, 

Messrs. Wm, Herbert, Richard Mansfield, Harry Nicholls, J. H. Clynds, 
W.H. Day, R. Inch, C. H. Kenny, and Harry Jackson ; Mesdames Fanny 
Brough, mily Duncan, Maud and G Fisher, L. Cl » M. Inch, 
and Amy M'‘Neiil. 








KR MPIRE * THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.30. LADY OF TE THE LOCKET. 

Messrs. J. L. Shine, C, Hayden Coffin, H. M. Clifford, C. Ryley, H. Evers- 
field, and Henry Bracy; Mesdames Florence St. John, Susie Vaughan, 
Lesley Bell, Agnes Barnett, and Edith Brandon. 


, at 7.45, by 
TEN MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT. 





LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H. HAWTREY. 
Every evening, at $9, THE PRIVATE SECKETARY, 
Preceded, at 8, by a oDyann, ene oe act, —_ ied 


Business Manager, hr. rE. ¥. BRADLEY. 





(, RAND THEAT RE, 
I ISLINGTON. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
o Fg Y NEXT, 


BOCCACCIO, 
ARTHUR ROBERTS as the MASHER PRINCE of PALERMO. 
mre New Songs, “Onery, Twoery” and ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of 





H&= R MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Every evening, at 8,30, grand Spectacular Italian Ballet, 
EXCELSIOR, 
With the celebrated Ballerini, Rossi, and Cecchetti, 





RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole ene and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
the direction of Mr. ABBEY. 

This evening, at a, PERIL. 
adapted from Sardou’s ‘*‘Nos Intimes,” by B. C. STEPHENSON and 
ene ScoTT. 

Mesers.Coghlan, H. Beerbohm-Tree, Everill, Carne, Crisp, Weathersby, 
ee, and ‘Thornbury ; ; Mesdames Stirling, Annie Rose, Helena Dacre, 
an nj 


etry. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by’ ‘NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 





RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Every evening, at 7.45, THE LIGHTS 0’ LONDON. 
Messrs, Wilson Barret ett, Willard, Speakman, gO Hudson, Doone, 
bys Fulton, Bernage, Walton, &c., and Kee A — Mesdames 
Ormsby, Walton, Cooke, Huntley, &c., and Miss 





OYALTY THEATRE. 
Lessee, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
Season under Management of Mr, ANDREW LEVEY. 
Every aa at 8.45, will be performed an a new and original 
English Coric Opera, written and composed by C. P. COLNAGHI and 
CoTSFORD Deon, entitlea 


DOCTOR D. 
Miss Amy Florence, Miss Ethel Pierson, “Miss Cissy Judge, Miss Deane, 
=_ hey my and Miss Emily Cross. Messrs. Leumane, Dodd, Fisher, and 
enry Ashle: 


Preceded, at 8, by the Domestic Comedietta, 
HOME RULE. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.40, THE MONE\-SPINNER. 


Messrs, Kendal, Mackintosh, Waring, De Verney, and Hare; Mesdames 
Gaston Murray, Lydia Cowell, “and Kendal. 


Followed by the new Comed 


ietta 
CaSTAWAYS. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 
Preceded, at 8, +e 
E GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS. 


GTRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 
Every evening, at 8.45, A WIDOW HUNT. 
In four acts. 
a... WELLINGTON DE BOOTS—Mr. JOHN 8. CLARKE. 
at 8, by THE SUNNY SID2z. 
akon = %. M. Rag. + 











OOLE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Every evening, at 8. THE SHULTLECOCK, 
® new and original Farci-drama, in three acts, by H. J. Brow and J. 


ASHBY STERRY. 
= PILL—Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
At 9, HE GKEAT TAY-KIN, 
~ Sepancee Mystery, wales by ARTHUR Law, music by GEORGE Gros- 


JOSIAH—Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 


Preceded, at 7.20, NAMESAKES, 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
MR. THOMAS TH THORNE’S BENEFIT. 
bor — NEXT and every even: the successful Farcical Comedy, 


Loos 
in which Mr, Thomas Thorne and the Vaudeville Company will appear. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d, extra. 


Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


1, FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 
2. FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. 
3. FROM GREEK ORNAMENT. 

4. FROM PERSIAN ORNAMENT. 

5. FROM RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 
6. BUTTERFLY. 

7. BUTTERFLY. 

8, FROM JAPANESEJORNAMENT. 
9. FROM CELTIC ORNAMENT, 

10. FROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. 

11. FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. 

12, FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. 


These copies are ADAPTED from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. be 

London: 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


‘Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer ** COLUMBA™” or **IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M., 
from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connexion with his West 4 
land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Locha 
Skye, Gairioch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d 
Illustrated, 6d. and ls,, by post; or at W. H, SMITH & SON’s Railway 
Bookstalls.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, 
DAViD MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 





~~ — 
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ESTARLEEED 1851, 


Bik kKBECK BANK. 


Pp , Chancery-lane. 
». —— per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 





TWO} per —, Roy ne on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the mon when not drawn below £50. 


The B fer kes for its C free of Charge, the me 4 of 
Deeds, Writings, and other 8 


of Exch Dividends, and Coupens yt the burchase and SsleotStocks, 
Shares Annuities, ‘Letters of Credit and Circular N tes issued 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full cated pest-fiee, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tae original, best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
Cash peices. No extra charge for time given. 
Idustrated Priceo Catal with full parti of terms, post-free. 


F. MOEDER, 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and }9. 20, and 31, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
pee & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 
GOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 
































ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r[P'URTLE soup, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 











HCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanrp Street 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. 


Loss claims arranged with titude and liberaltt 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 


GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Anti-corrosive—Flexible—Durable—Adapting itseli 
to any Handwriting. 








Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d, 


With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - - ~- Is. 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pooket-Holders— 
Fluted Pattorn, complete- - - - =. 6d. 
Engine-turned Pattern,complete - + = Ss. 6d. 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic Ro ewe ee eo 6d. 


Other Patterns in great variety. 


AL EARD Se & SHEPHEARD, 
, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 





105,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BGEN PAID AS 


COMPENSATION 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64, CORNHILL. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN .. .. .. HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WEST-END OFFICE—8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS 
or at the 
HEAD OFFice—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








8. FISHER, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


188, STRAND 





* Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extrac’ 


*?__ CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 


Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“Tf grepeny prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. 
= pure; well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. 


HAssAaLL. 
STODDART, * 1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst. 
F.R.C.8.1. , Analyst for Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—* A delicious preparation.” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 





DE. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM —or, 
ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by oe 
Of all Chemists, 2s, a bottle. Recommended by 





the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM. 
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